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The Woman’s Journai. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday 
in adn 4 devoted to the interests of Woman— 
to her educational, industrial, legal, and political 
Equality, and especially to her right of Suffrage. 
LUCY STONE 
Editors. 





H. B. BLACKWELL 

ALICE STONE. BLACKWELL, 
JULIA WARD Howe, 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, 

Mrs. H. M. T. CUTLER, 

Louisa M. ALcortT, 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
MARY PutNaM JAcoBI, M.D. ) 


SUSAN C. VOGL, 
Business Manager of the Advertising Department. 


Occasional 
Contributors. 


TERMS—$2.50 a year, $1.25 for six months, 65 cents 
for three months, in advance, 6 cents for single copy. 

CLusB RaATEs—5 eugies one year, $10. 

Boston Orrick—No. 3 Park Street, where copies 
are for sale and subscriptions received. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
WomaAn’s JOURNAL for sale. 

All remittances should be by money or P. O, order 
and addressed always to box 3638, or to WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL. 

The paper will continue to be sent until a request 
o> ppeeves to stop it, and until all arrearages are 


"Gecctmen copies sent on receipt of two-cent stamp. 





NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1, Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the postoflice — whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
reeponsible for the payment. 

ft a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken from 
the office or not. 


[Entered at the P. O., Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter.]} 








WHEN WOMEN VOTE. 
When woman suffrage comes, no doubt 
*T will be a good deal talked about. 
But let us see what it will do, 
If ’tis approved, for me and you. 
And first, ’twill vote the “Rummies” down, 
And drive bad whiskey out of town. 
Next, the tax-payers, each and all, 
Will vote the taxes, large or small. 
Once more—for I must needs be brief— 
*T will be a very great relief 
On each election day to find 
Good order and fair play combined; 
Rudeness suppressed, profaneness checked, 
And “‘Roughs”’ restrained by self-respect ; 
The day all used in lawful strife 
By everybody—and his wife. : 
—Rutland Herald. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Mr. Blair, of New Hampshire, this week 
introduced in the U.S. Senate a bill fora 
constitutional amendment giving suffrage 
to women. 
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Mrs. Emily A. Fifield is elected on the 
Boston School Committee, receiving more 
votes than any other candidate. Dr. Caro- 
line E. Hastings received a large compli- 
mentary vote, although, as her name was 
not on either the Republican or the Demo- 


- cratic ticket, it was known that she could 


not be elected. A better School Board 
than usual has been chosen this year, and 
we understand that some of the best names 
on it wére suggested by the women’s com- 
mittee to the Democratic Committee, who 
treated the ladies with much courtesy. 


———__- --e @ e- 

The cities of Northampton, Haverhill, 
Gloucester, Waltham and Taunton were 
carried for license by less thun four hun- 
dred and fifty votes. One city had only 
ten license majority. In all these five 
cities **no license” would have been car- 
ried by overwhelming majorities if the 
women had been allowed to vote on the 
question. 

-o@e- ——— 

Much correspondence is crowded out 
this week by the Bazaar. 
ae eee 





The Woman’s Tribune has sent out its 
first weekly number, which contains a 
variety of interesting articles. Mrs. Colby 
has changed the form of her. paper from 
four large pages to eight pages of smaller 
size, thus giving about the same amount 
of reading matter in a more convenient 
shape. The 7ribune looks very neat in its 
new guise, and the price remains $1. 


o> 
et? 


Last week the Congregationalist, lament- 
ing because the National W. C. T. U. was 
“likely to adopt the, plank of woman suf- 
frage into its platform”—a plank which 
has been in its platform for several years 
—said : 


“It is, of course, within our knowledge 
that a great—and, as we regard it, unscrip- 
tural and disasirous—change is taking 
place in the public mind as to that ques- 
tion. But it ought also to be within the 
knowledge of these estimable ladies of the 
W. C. 'T’. U. that there are many thousands 
of Christian people who still hold to the 
old Bible doctrine on this subject, in- 
dorsed by all the past centuries ; and who 
cannot yield their convictions on that sub- 

even for the sake of helping anybody 

80 good a cause as that of temperance.” 
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Short-sighted opponents often declare 
that “‘woman suffrage makes no progress,” 
and we had supposed that the Congrega- 
tionalist thought so too. To recognize 
that woman suffrage is the winning side, 
and to fight against it notwithstanding, 
shows “grit,” if not wisdom ; and we have 
more respect for the Congregatiynalist than 
we ever expected to have. 

F —+o+ 

As for the W. C. T. U. women, they 
have the reputation of studying their 
Bibles as diligently as the Bereans, and 
they could, perhaps, give points even to 
Dr. Dexter on Seriptural exegesis. 
And since they have wisely left individu- 
als free to co-operate in the franchise 
work or not, as they choose, no one need 
quit their organization because of its fran- 
chise department. We note on the same 
page of the Congregationalist this reference 
to the speeches at the National Prohibi- 
tion Conference: 

“One of the best was by Mrs. Wood- 
bridge, of Ohio, on the relation of woman 
suffrage to the prohibition party, in which 
she demanded suffrage both as a right 
and as founded in justice.” 
satelite 

A statement is going the rounds of the 
press to the effect that a Philadelphia lady, 
Mrs. J. N. Cushing, had a captain’s com- 
mission during the civil war, and raised 
two companies of soldiers for Col. Higgin- 
son's black regiment. The only founda- 
tion for it is that Mrs. Oushing, then Miss 
Winsor, had charge of a plantation on St. 
Helena Island, S. C., and obtained author- 
ity from Gen. Saxton, then military gov- 
ernor, to arm and organize some of the 
men as a plantation guard. When no long- 
er needed in that way, some of these men 
enlisted for service in the above regiment. 
The captain’s commission is a myth. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE BAZAAR. 
Masic Hall, December 12 to 17. 


The New England Woman suffrage 
Bazaar, at Music Hall, was very elaborate 
in decorative effect, at the opening on 
Monday evening, December 12. ‘The hall 
is transformed into a grotto of extreme 
beauty. Long drooping’ bands of ever- 
green fall from the lofty ceiling to the 
balconies, while tiny forests of evergreens 
are grouped in the lower balcony. Both 
balconies are nearly hidden by festoons of 
holly. Upon the platform, State tables ure 
arranged, representing Pennsylvania, Ver- 
mont, Kansas, Michigan and Maine; also 
the WOMAN’S JOURNAL and the New Eng- 
land Press Headquarters. In the centre 
of the hall, the flower table occupies a pic- 
turesque pagoda. The Alaskan Chilcat 
Corner and Middlesex County table are 
also located on the floor. ‘The tables are 
all full of handsome articles, which are 
marked at very reasonable prices, as the 
ladies believe in quick sales. There will 
be no raffling; all work being done on a 
business basis. 

The Woman Suffrage Calendar for 1888, 
prepared by Cora Scott Pond, is a dainty, 
practical affair, bearing upon its front a 
picture of Mrs. Livermore and a quotation 
from Wendell Phillips—**The woman’s 
cause touches its triumph.” Sixty tables 
occupy the main hall, representing eight 
States with two hundred delegates in 
attendance. ‘The tables are as follows: 

SUFFOLK COUNTY. 


Boston Woman Suffrage League. 
East Boston a “ “ 
South Boston ” “ “ 
orchester sé " . 
Charlestown o “ as 
Chelsea “ - “< 
West End “ o “ 


Working Women’s Suffrage League. 
ESSEX COUNTY. 


Salem Woman Suffrage League 
L nn “ “ “ 
averhill - " “ 
Marblehead ° os * 
Manchester ’ vas ee 
Wenham = ” - 
Lawrence “ “cc “ce 
Amesbury ae “ “ 
Andover a a ” 


BRISTOL COUNTY. 
New Bedford Woman Suffrage League. 
WORCESTER COUNTY. 


Worcester Woman Suffrage League. 
Westboro’ so “7 ne 
Leominster “ “ “ 
Fitchburg - o ag 
Bolton - sy ” 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY. 


Belmont Woman Suffrage League. 
Waltham - r as 
West Newton 3 o _ 
Ayer “ o “ 
Natick “6 “ “ 
Woburn “ “ “ 
Hudson “ “ “ 
Cambridge “ “ “ 
Stoneham Cm - “3 
Everett “ “ “ 
Concord “ “ee “ 
Lexington “ “ “ 
Watertown “ “ “ 


PLYMOUTH COUNTY. 


Brockton Woman Suffrage League. 
North Abington “ “ o 
Plymouth o “ sas 
Hull “ “ “ 


NORFOLK COUNTY. 
Weymouth Woman Suffrage League. 
“ “ Ld 


Quincy 
Needham “ “ “ 
Hyde Park a sad « 


The following delegates and others were 
in attendance at the respective tables: 


Kansas—Mrs. Yorke, Mrs. Batcheller, Miss 
Ireson, Mrs. Maria H. Bray. 

Michigan—Mr. M. A. Root, Mrs. Martha E. 
Root, Mrs. Emily B. Ketchum, Mrs. M. E. Sam- 
met, Miss Hatch, Miss Davenport. 

Maine—Miss Alice Blanchard, Miss Ada Scott, 
Cambridge; Mrs. Kate Wilson, Roxbury; Mrs. 
M. E. Tucker. 

Vermont—Miss Laura Moore, Mrs. A. D. 
Chandler, Mrs. Anna R. Spencer, Mrs. E. L. 
Wells. 

Pennsylvania — Miss Annie Heacock, Miss 
Laura Peirce. 

East Boston—Miss E. L. Peterson, Mrs. S. J. 
Peterson, Mrs. Cushman, Miss Palmer. 

Boston— Waras 11 and 18—Mrs. C. W. Slack, 
Mrs. A. Lawrence, Mrs. J. S. Whiting, Mrs. 
M. A. Dean, Mrs. L. E. Hill. 

Wards 8 and 10—Mrs. 5. 8. Wright, Miss 
Mary Willey. ‘ 

New Bedford—Mrs. A. Smith, Mrs. M. J. 
Waite, Miss M. A. Brown. 

Leominster—Mrs. H. B. Whitney, Mrs. E. 
Prevear. 

Westboro’—Mrs. D. W. Forbes, Mrs. A. J. 
Snow, Miss C. B. Forbes. 

Fitchburg—Mrs. M. C. Whittier, Mrs. M. A. 
Whartf. 

Worcester—Miss S. A. Henshaw, Mrs. A. H. 
Howland 

Hyde Park—Mrs. J. L. Doty, Mrs. E. H. 
Webster, Mrs. B. Fogg. 

Cook-Book Table—Mrs. Hattie A. Burr, Mrs. 
Ruth F. Elwell (luesday) Mrs.8. E. D. Currier, 
Mrs. F. D. Osgood (Wednesday) Miss Jennie 
Elwell. 

Candy—Miss Kate J. Gerry, Miss Helen M. 
Swain, Miss Lizzie Damon, Miss Cora Haynes, 
Miss Kate Smith, Mrs. F. C. Pratt. 

Lemon—Mrs. E. E. Whiting, Master H. Hi. 


ill. 

Brockton—Mrs. O. C. Williams, Mrs. C. B. 
Pitblado, Mrs. L. B. Willis, Mrs. F. N. Sanford, 
Mrs. Clara Hall. 

North Abington—Mrs. F. B. Arnold, Mrs. 
D. B. Smith, Mrs. E. W. Merrill. 

Plymouth—Mrs. Z. H. Spooner, Miss R. H. 
Spooner. 

Hull—Mrs. Angelo Foster, Miss Polly Hayes, 
Miss Bertha James. 

Everett—Mrs. H. Colby, Mrs. S. J. Clough. 

Hudson—Mrs. C. Brigham. 4 

Woburn—Mrs. Keiley, Mrs. A. Putnam, Mrs. 
F. H. Clark, Mrs. A. F. Atwood. 

Stoneham—Miss T. Harvey, Miss H. Harvey. 
—_— Cheney, Mrs. Colbath, Mrs. 

ilt. 

Lexington—Mrs. Peaslee, Mrs. E. A. Hovey, 
Mrs. A. Passons. 

Cambridge—Mrs. Geddes, Mrs. Ball, Mrs. 

Walling, Mrs. Billings, Miss Blodgett, Miss 
Bright. 
; yer—Mrs. Mary F. Willis, Miss Mattie Dwin- 
ell. . 
Watertown—Dr. S. A. Hall, Mrs. Fitz, Mrs. 
Phipps. 

Concord— Mrs. Annie H. Burrill, Mrs, M. 
Schureman, Mrs. J. R. Barrett, Mrs. J. Brooks, 
Mrs. Damon, Mrs. J. Wood. 

Nantucket—Mrs. 8. A. Burley, Miss A. Spen- 
cer, Miss E. Morse. 

Working- Women’s Cuion—Mrs. E. R. Hazel- 
ton, Miss M. C. Haley, Miss M. E. Gallant. 

West End—Mrs. Ruffin, Miss F. Ruffin, Mrs. 
A. C. Sparrow, Mrs. R. Jackson, Mrs. F. 
Adams, Miss M. L. Baldwin. 

South Boston—Mrs. A. L. Burroughs, Miss 
Jennings, Mrs. Floy, Miss Spooner. 

Quincy—Mrs. J. E. Odom, Mrs. Annie Shaw, 
Mrs. A. A. Ciatlin, Mrs. Sylvester, Mrs. Dr. Davis. 

Weymouth—Mrs. A. M. Pratt, Mrs. M. E. P. 
Hunt, Mrs. A. Clapp, Mrs. Harriet Newell, Miss 
Minnie Hunt. 

Needham—Mrs. H. B. Hicks, Mrs. E. C. 
Whitney, Mrs. A. E. Harris, Joanna Mills. 

Charlestown—Miss N. Field, Mrs. Page, Mrs. 
Daniels, Mrs. Borrough, Dr. A. G. Wetherbee. 

Chelsea—Mrs. Louisa Tyler, Mrs. Horace 
Stevens, Mrs. Evans. 

Dorchester—Mrs. J. Swan, Mary 8S. Freeman, 
Mrs. F. E. Billings, Mrs. E. A. Fifield, Miss 
Kate Davis, Miss M. Noyes, Mrs. H. Peirce. 

Marblehead—Mrs. M. L. Findley. 

Belmont—Mrs. W. E. Stowe, Mrs. H. E. Stone, 
Miss C. M. Chenery, Miss G. Hill, Miss E. 
Chenery, Miss H. Dilaway. 

Newton—Mrs. A. E. Davis, Mrs. C. Stacey, 
Mrs. F. H. Humphrey, Mrs. KE. L. Walton, Mrs. 
J. Vanduzee. 

Amesbury—Mrs. L. M. Titus, Miss A. M. 
True. 

Andover—Miss Shankland, Dr. Sanborn, Miss 
Sanborn, Mrs. Nutting, Miss Johnson, Mrs. S. 
D. Stevens. 

Brookline—Mrs. John W. Candler, Miss Can- 
dler, Miss Evelyn Ames Miss Anna Lee Ames, 
Lilian Ames, Miss Susie Ames, Miss Winifred 
Tucker, Miss Osborne, Mrs. Chapman, Miss 
Bothe, Miss Newhall, Mrs. Hall, Mrs. Henshawe, 
Mrs. Crane, Miss Higginson. 

Lawrence—Rev. Mr. Abbot, Mrs. F. W. 
Bowker, Mrs. Helen Sibley, Mrs. U. McAllister, 
Miss Bachelder, Mrs. Haxmor. 

Treasurer’s—Miss A. M. Lougee, Mrs. Mary 
Lowell Day. 

Press Department—Mrs. Marion McBride. 

Woman's Journal—Miss Alice Stone Black- 
well, Miss Edith B. Blackwell. 


At the Maiue table there is a very valu- 
able collection of rare old coins, one of 
which is a memorial of Wellington. The 
collection entire would be valuable to any 
collector of such curios. Preserves of 
finest quality for family use are contrib- 
uted by Miss Usher and Mrs. Osgood, of 
Bar Mills, Me. At the Vermont table there 
is some very pretty modelling in butter. 
Animal life is charmingly shown in these 
butter models by Mrs. Clara M. Corbert, 
of Wilmington, who never had any instruc- 
tion in work of this kind, but who shows a 
very bold and careful handling of correct 
forms. A group of flowers and plants is 
; perfectly developed in butter by Mrs. C. 
H. Ingalls, of Lyndonville. Very fine and 








delicate conventional forms are wrought 
with extreme dainty effect by Mrs. Thomas 
Mason, of Pasumpsic. This work, so care- 
fully executed, is valuable, as it proves 
that the workers have not only an extreme 
individuality but a strong power of ex- 
pression, which may some day come to the 
public, in forms of marble from the State 
where there are so many fine marbles. 
Maple sugar and maple cream of fine flavor 
are sold in quantities. The blankets from 
Lamoille Mills at Fairfax, Vt., manufac- 
tured by Mrs. H. G. Minot, and contrib- 
uted by the ladies of Montpelier, attract 
great attention for their fine quality and 
dainty finish, and the samples shown sell 
very readily. It is expected that Mrs. 
Minot will svon enlarge her mill to fill the 
orders which at present are far in advance 
of the capacity of the mills. The purity 
of color, soft texture and fine finish place 
these goods in the front rank of. American 
manufacturers. 

A pleasant feature of the evening enter- 
tainments has been the introduction of 
music furnished by women. ‘The Woman's 
Orchestra, under the leadership of Marion 
Ozgood, has furnished a very pleasing en- 
tertainment. MARION MCBRIDE. 

—__—_—_e@-o— 


KANSAS WOMEN ORGANIZING, 





Borcourt, KAN., Dec. 10, 1887. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Nine conventions or mass-meetings, 
under the auspices of the Kansas E. 8S. A. 
were held, as you know, in this State dur- 
ing October; one in each congressional dis- 
trict, and one at the home of each of our 
U. S. Senators. 

These conventions were planned and 
arranged by Mrs. Laura M. Johns, of 
Salina, our beloved State President, whose 
zeal and energy are indefatigable. Miss 
Anthony, Mrs. Johns, Miss Foster and 
Mrs. Watkins were the speakers at these 
conventions. We were so fortunate as to 
secure Rev. Annie H. Shaw at several of 
them. At Emporia, State Senator Kellogg 
and Mrs. Kellogg occupied seats upon the 
rostrum, the former occupying part of one 
evening with an earnest address. At the 
State Annual Meeting, Mr. H. B. Blackwell 
made an address. Congressman Peters also 
occupied part of the same evening. His 
address was forcible, logical and interest- 
ing. Mrs. Peters delivered the address of 
welcome. It was cordial and beautiful. 
At Hiawatha, Congressman Morrill spoke. 
At Garnett, State Senator Blue spoke at 
some length. ‘l’o Senators Blue and Kel- 
logg, more than to any other members of 
our Legislature, we owe thanks for the 
passage of our municipal suffrage bill. 

The benefit thes e conventions have been 
to Kansas is incalculable. The leaven is 
already working. Since then, as an out- 
growth of the interest nwakened by them, 
I have organized eleven equal suffrage 
societies in Anderson County and one in 
Linn County. Linn County already had 
three societies. Bourbon County in this 
same second’ district had ten, nine of 
which I organized in September. In Dr. 
Sarah Hall, of Fort Scott, this district has 
an active, earnest, efficient president. 
We hope ere spring to have the nine coun- 
ties comprising this district as thoroughly 
organized as the three I have mentioned. 

Mrs. Johns is working persistently to 
get the State thoroughly organized. The 
work she accomplishes in this line, with 





the treasury in a chronic state of deple- , 
| years, after which itis hoped that the school 


tion, is truly wonderful. Kansas will not 
retrograde. With her bright, earnest, 
talented women and progressive, justice- 
loving men, she will go forward uutil vic- 
tory is complete. 
LETITIA VENTRESS WATKINS, 
District. Organizer E. S. A. 


+> 
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Prang has brought out Christmas and 
New Year cards in beautiful variety. 
Many ladies are among the artists—Mrs. 
O. E. Whitney, Mrs. E. ‘I’. Fisher, Miss 
Nellie Littlehale, Mrs. J. F. Murphy, Miss 
M. von Langen, Miss L. B. Comins, Miss 
L. B. Humphrey, Miss V. Gerson, Miss 
Maud Humphrey, Miss Ida Waugh, Miss 
Fedelia Bridges, and Mrs. Celia Thaxter. 
Miss E. M. Aspinwall is represented 
among the calendars, and Mrs. Rose Muel- 
ler among the art books. 
ee —- —-——-— 

The Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union of Buffalo, N. Y., will havea 











CONCERNING WOMEN 


Miss C. ELBE has passed a successful 
examination in dentistry in Sweden. 

Dr. EvA HARDING has been appointed 
physician to the new Soldiers’ Orphans’ 
Home at Atchison, Kan. 

ELLA WHEELER WILCOX has been writ- 
ing a series of prose articles for the news- 
papers, which will be published later in 
book form. 

Mrs. JEANNETTE THURBER, herself a 
good business woman, has offered five hun- 
dred dollars toward the establishment of a 
school for the business training of women. 

Mrs. MERRILL E. GATEs wrote the cen- 
tennial hymn for the New Brunswick 
(N. J.) Historical Club, at its meeting in 
commemoration of the ratification of the 
constitution of New Jersey, held Decem- 
ber 16, in Rutgers College. 

Mrs. EMMA P. EwInG, professor of 
domestic economy in Purdue University, 
Indiana, has been engaged by the regents 
of Kenyon College, O., to deliver a course 
of lectures on household science, during 
February, to the young ladies attending 
that institution. 

Miss VERONA JORBEAU rescued a child 
from the track in front of a train at New- 
castle, Pa., a few days ugo, while a dozen 
people stood on the platform paralyzed 
with fear. ‘The train passed so close that 
Miss Jorbeau was thrown to the ground 
with the child in her arms, but neither 
was hurt. 

Louisa ALCOTT contributed a number 
of her books. with her autograph on the 
title-page, to the Woman Suffrage Bazaar. 
Mrs. Susanna M. Salter, Mayor of Ar- 
gonia, Kan., also contributed autographs, 
and so did the five ladies who compose the 
City Council of Syracuse, Kan. They met 
with a ready sale. 

Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL is not prepar- 
ing a series of articles on the condition of 
working-women in London for a London 
paper, as has been reported, but for a 
syndicate of American papers. She writes 
to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL that she has 
become much interested in the discussion 
of Socialism now agitating England, and 
believes that the doctrine, in its best form, 
is correct. 

AUGUSTA EVANS WILSON, the author of 
‘*Beulah” and other novels, is beloved in 
the South for the help she gave the sick 
and wounded during the war. Soon after 
the beginning of the struggle, Augusta 
Evans rented a house and established a 
private hospital, and there with her own 
hands nursed the sick of the neighboring 
camp, which was called in her honor 
“Camp Beulah.” 

Mrs. Louisa P. Hopxktns, the only 
woman on the Board of School Supervis- 
ors in this city, read a very able and sug- 
gestive paper before the Massachusetts 
‘Teachers’ Association the other day, point- 
ing out the great need of character educa- 
tion in our public schools. This matter 
cannot be emphasized too often; and it 
has seldom been better presented than by 
Mrs. Hopkins. 

PuNbDITA RAMABALis meeting with good 
success in her effort to raise funds for a 
school to educate Hindoo widows, who 
shall in turn educate their countrywomen. 
**Ramabai Circles” have been formed to 
raise money for her during the next ten 


will be self-supporting. Rev. E. E. Hale, 
Phillips Brooks, and others are at the head 
of the central organization, and branches 
are forming all over the country. The one 
at Cornell has already a large membership, 
and there are circles in Chicago, Sioux 
Falls and elsewhere. Everyone who has 
read her heart-breaking book, ‘*The High 
Caste Hindu Woman,” must wish the brave 
little lady success in her work for her un- 
fortunate country women. 


Mrs. GOopsILL, of Napoleon, Dak., 
found the *‘city” in which she lived threat- 
ened with annihilation by a rival town, 
which aspired to be the county-seat. Mrs. 
Goodsill saw every voter in the county 
persovally, and carried the day by a large 
majority, saving the county-seat, getting a 
new depot from the railroad company, 
and increasing the business facilities of 
the town. Mrs. Goodsill used to live in 


| Minneapolis, and the Minneapolis Pioneer 


| 


competent mender in attendance at its | 
' Napoleonic victory in more senses than 


rooms every Thursday to do plain mend- 
ing for families or individuals. Garments 
to be mended may be left at the Union 
any time during the week. If the depart- 
mer t thrives, it will be enlarged to include 
mencing and repairing of the finest sort. 


says of her recent achievement, ‘It was a 


one.” Under the old regime in the South, 
a negro was sometimes freed by his mas- 


| ter as a reward “‘for meritorious services.” 


Mrs. Goodsil! ought to be enfranchised by 


| her grateful fellow-citizens. 
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Sr. Pau, Mrxn., Dec. 10, 1887. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Is Mrs. Blake quite sure that “‘women 
form a majority of the large audiences 
that crowd the Anti-Poverty meetings in 
the Academy of Music every Sunday 
evening?” I suspect that she gained her in- 
formation through newspapers. I have 
been told lately that, so far as this move- 
ment is concerned, ‘“‘newspapers are 
printed in order to suppress the news.” 
To aid them in that purpose they have the 
whole power of the telegraph monopoly. 
I refer to the “‘pro-poverty press.” 

It was my good fortune to read the fall 
report of the first meeting of the Anti- 
Poverty Society in May, and [have not 
missed that of a single meeting since. 
Judge Maguire, of California, was the 
main speaker at the last meeting. Mr. 
George, in his introduction, and Judge 
Maguire, in his speech, referred to the im- 
pression the judge bad received from the 
newspapers that the Anti-Poverty meet- 
ings were composed mainly of women. 
This idea seems to have greatly amused 
the meeting, but the “laughter” reported 
is all the information we get of the con- 
trary. None of us can take the land theo- 
ry to heart till it takes us, and then we 
cannot get away from it nor wish te do so. 

I have never so thoroughly enjoyed life 
as since I have felt the graudeur of the 
present epoch, that period in the evolution 
of our race when the sentiment of human 
brotherhood is cowing into consciousness. 
My young daughter asks me: *‘Don’t you 
pity the people who know nothing about 
all this?’ Indeed [ do. 

Let me give a brief statement of the 
“Jand doctrine” known as *Georgism.” 
If *God is the Father of all and not the 
step-father of any,” as Dr. McGlynn says, 
how true it must be that each child brought 
into life on this planet has an equal right 
with all others toa footing on the earth 
along with the air and sunlight necessary 
to its life. Herbert Spencer clearly shows 
cur equal ‘right to the use of the earth” 
in the ninth chapter of Sucial Statics. 
We have each a right to its use, but not to 
its ownership. Thirteen men own half of 
Scotland; one person might own a whole 
State. ‘To see the possibilities of this 
“vested wrong,” read the chapter on “A 
Little island” in Mr. George’s small book 
on ‘“The Land Question.” 

What can be done to give each one an 
equal use of the earth? It does not belong 
to one generation, aud so cannot be divided 
up or purcelled out equally. Besides, some 
situations are much more to be desired than 
others and more valuable. ‘rherefore let 
each user of the earth, holding the same 
land titles as now, if he chooses, pay for 
its use a yearly ground-rent, or land tax, 
according to the value of the bare laud 
which he holds, apart from the improve- 
ments. ‘Those who have the best or 
most desired situations must pay the 
highest tax. This yearly rent for the use 
of land is a tax on the value of the land 
created by the public. By the increase 
of population, by the toil, thrift and tem- 
perance of the public, the money value of 
land is created, aud by the “land tax” 
that value created by the public goes to the 
public benefit. As fast as population in- 
creases, so fast the public revenue from 
this source increases, and that fund of 
growing wealth which has so long enriched 
a comparatively few private individuals 
(one family in England deriving a yearly 
income of $800,000 from the ground-rent of 
valuable lots in Pittsburg) now, by the 
new plan, becomes a sure and just provi- 
ion for the increasing nevessities of the 
public. It pays all the expenses of gov- 
ernment (those expenses much diminished 
by the adoption of a single tax only), and 
it provides a fund that will render need- 
less all our present feeble and ineffectual 
charities. 

‘*A cat may look at a king,” and I may 
say that I gave two careful readings to 
Prof. Harris’ article in the Forum, which 
those who do not understand Mr. George’s 
theory suppose to be formidable, bui 
which some of us take as proof that Prof. 
Harris did not understand Mr. George; 
for surely he would not willingly so mis- 
represent another. 

The new plan of taxation, by taking 
ground rent for public use, will render it 
unprofitable to hold land without using 
it, and land now held for speculation will 
then come into market, much of it becom- 
ing virtually free fora time. Lots must be 
improved to pay for holding. New houses 
will be built. Labor can get hold of land. 
The army of the unemployed will grow 
less, and wages will rise. With the tax 
removed from all products, a dollar of 
wages will go farther for food and cloth- 
ing. House-rent, of course, will be cheap- 
er as more houses are built. With monopo- 
lies broken up, all the mines and natural 
sources of wealth will become accessible 
as never before. 

To bring this to pass by spreading the 
light is the mission of the Anti-Poverty 
Society. It is simply the doctrine of the 


“fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man” made plain and practical. 
Fanny E. Russe. 
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ADJUNCTS OR INCIDENTS? 


At the meeting of the Equal Rights 
Club of Hartford, Conn., on the 12th ult., 
Mrs. Sarah Gilman Young said: 

Since we last met, the climax of absurd- 
ity and conservatism in regard to women 
has been reached by our chief magistrate, 
or first gentleman of the land, in reference 
to the first lady of the land, ia his al- 
lusion to her in the public press, as an ‘‘ad- 
junct or incident.’ It was on the occasion 
of her being invited to present a flag to the 
New York fire department. He said, in 
his letter to the fire company declining 
the honor: ‘The question presented to 
Mrs. Cleveland was whether she was 
willing to assume such a public role, en- 
tirely independent of her husband, and 
not as an adjunct or incident to something 
he was about to do.” 

‘Tomb-stone literature formerly charac- 
terized woman asa ‘‘relict.”.. That relic of 
barbarism having been interred with its 
last victim, we are called upon to welcome 
the new appellation of the ‘adjunct or in- 
cident.” 

Among the ancient Greeks, women were 
chattels, and as such were inherited by the 
heir from the purental estate. The epi- 
thets ‘‘chattel.” “relict,” ‘adjunct or inei- 
dent,” reflect disrespect, and show a misun- 
derstanding of the true position of women. 
The woman is considered a mere circum- 
stance to man. Man is the substantial at 
the banquet of life, while woman is a side 
dish—a relict, an adjuact or incident. 

Instead of registering at a hotel as John 
Smith aod lady, how would Johu Smith 
and adjunct do? Why not his ‘‘adjuuct” 
in hotel literature, as well as “‘relict” in 
tombstone literature? One of our own 
sex, Miss Muloch, author of ‘John Hali- 
fax,” declares, that many women like to 
inuke themselves door-mats for the muas- 
culine sex. I suppose our Equal Rights 
Club is an anti-door-mat society. 

Our eloquent advocate, Senator Palmer, 
last June, in an oration before the alumni 
of the University of Michigan, has given 
us the beautiful title of **The Moral Re- 
serve Force of the Nation.” He says: 

“Sbould the men, intent upon the extirpation 
of the saloon and the protection of home and so- 
ciety, lose heart in the strife, or fear an over- 
throw, they may call in the moral reserves, 
which have impatiently awaited action these 
many years, and woman suffrage—always just, 
always right, always logical—would be attained 
ata bound. The disfranchisement of woman, il- 
logical and indefensible as it is, has little else 
than tradition and apathy to maintain it to-day.” 





In regard to nomenclature, the survival 
of the fittest is the law, as elsewhere, and 
we shall be known neither as *tadjuncts, 
incidents” or door-mats, but as the real 
moral reserve force of the world. 

SARAH GILMAN YOUNG. 
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WOMEN’S VOTES IN NEW YORK ELECTIONS, 


Editers Woman's Journal: 

The New York State election for 1887 
is past. We have been gratified at the re- 
sults of the recommendation of our fran- 
chise department given at the Binghampton 
Convention of the New York State W. C. 
T. U., “that every sister in the Empire 
State should offer her vote, in accordance 
with her prayers, on November 8, 1887.” 
Such an effort on our part we deemed an 
evidence that we would use the ballot for 
God and humanity, if the law had inter- 
posed no obstacle, as it seems that the New 
York State Constitution does not disfran- 
ehise woman. 

In our own county of Niagara, in the 
town of Newfane, five women voted, at 
Fredonia, ten women voted, in Browne 
County a few women voted. Particulars 
as to number and places not yet learned. 

Since the Binghampton Convention we 
have been constantly receiving letters, in- 
quiring how to proceed in the attempt 
by women to vote this fall. If we can 
gain a decision for or against the legality 
of woman’s voting in New York State 
much will have been accomplishea. ‘The 
interest that has been aroused in trying 
to learn what the law is will not subside 
in time for politicians who are wise, to ig- 
nore, in the next presidential campaign, 
the rising tide of the new element that 
will soon permeate all affairs of govern- 
ment. The W. C. T. U.s are not unmindfal 
that the suffragists have been the pioneers, 
making easier the way for women every- 
where. And as justice and love are always 
the complement of each other, suffragists 
and W. C. 'T. U.s cannot long walk apart 
from each other. Suffragists claim that 
only nonpartisan methods will gain the 
ballot for woman. ‘That statement seems 
to us very like the saying, ‘*What is every- 
body’s business is nobody’s business.” 
Through the W. C. T. U.s and their allied 
influence to the Prohibition party, thou- 
sands of women are coming to see the 
necessity of woman’s using the ballot in 
order to protect her home. The forty de- 
partments of work in the Woman’s Chris- 
tian ‘Temperance Union are edueating the 
women to see that it is a positive duty to 
claim the ballot with which to work for 
God and home and native land. 

A woman will go through fire and water 
to do what she deems her duty, when she 
will not make half the effort to claim sim- 
ply her rights. 

As glad as could be even Susan B. An- 
thony or E. Cady Stanton, would we be 





to have the sixteenth amendment to the 





Federal Constitution, giving full suffrage 
to women; but we believe that strength 
is gained by every effort put forth. An 
appreciation of the worth of the ballot, 
added to the privilege of using it, will 
make it a greater forve for the good it 
can do. Mary B. CUSHMAN. 
New York State Supt. Franchise. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


INTERMEDIATE Faipays. No.1. Compiled by 
8S. R. Winchell. Paper. Price, 35 cents. Pub- 
lished by the Interstate Publishing Company, 
Chicago and Boston. 


The collection comprised in this volume 
consists chiefly of poems, and a number 
of sprightly dialogues suitable for school 
exhibitions by children from eight to 
twelve years ofage. A refined and elevat- 
ing tone pervades them all. H. B. B. 


GramMarR ScHoot Fripays. No.1. Chicago 
and Boston: The Interstate Publishing Com- 
pany. Compiled by 8. R. Winchell. Paper. 
Price, 35 cents. 


This volume contains one hundred and 
eighty-two pages of compositions in prose 
and verse for declamations and public 
readings by young people and adults. 
They have been selected with taste and 
judgment, and some of them do not ap- 
pear in any other collection. H. B. B. 








DILLY AND THE CAPTAIN. By Margaret Sidney. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Company. Price, $1. 


To write down to the level of children is 
one of the fine arts of literature. By the 
power of imagination and sympathy, the 
author must become again herself a child. 
This is what she tries to do in this book. 
The tricycle for the girl and the bicycle 
for the boy, give them no end of lively 
adventures, which are illustrated with 
many grapbic engravings. H. B. B. 


Tue Desater’s Hanp-Boox. Boston: 1887 
Lee and Shepard. Paper. Price, 30 cents. 


The rules of discussion, with directions 
and suggestions for beginners, precede a 
specimen debate on the character of Julius 
Cesar arranged from one written by 
James Sheridan Knowles for his pupils. 
One hundred and eleven questions for de- 
bate are given, also a letter from Horace 
Mann in reply to young men asking spe- 
cial advice. H. B. B. 


Toto’s Merry WINTER. By Laura E. Rich- 
ards. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.25. 


The blind children of the Perkins Insti- 
tution, who have listened to the first story 
of ‘l'oto, will welcome this second and last 
part of his adventures, and many children 
who are not blind will share their pleasure. 
The bear and the raccoon and the squirrel 
and Toto and the dear blind grandmother 
go through many adventures which are il- 
lustrated with pictures. It is a charming 
book for children. H. B. B. 


Buvurrron. A Story of To-day. By Minot J. 
Savage. Boston: George H. Ellis. 1887. 
Price, $1.50. 


This is a book worth reading, for it is 
said to contain much of the personal expe- 
rience of ics brilliant and versatile author. 
It is the only story which Mr. Savage has 
published, and describes the mental strug- 
gle which a young minister often under- 
goes in the effort to reconcile old tradition 
with modern thought. It appeared some 
years ago and is now republished in re- 
spouse to a popular demand. H. B. B. 


ScreNcE AND IMmMorTALITy., A Christian Reg- 
ister Symposium. Edited and reviewed by 
Rev. Samuel J. Barrows. Boston: George H. 
Ellis. 1887. Price, 50 cents. 


‘This is a compilation of the opinions of 
twenty-eight eminent American scientists 
upon the relation of science to the question 
of immortality, with notes on the testimony 
and biographical sketches of the writers. 
With a wide diversity of views there isa 
general agreement that no definite assur- 
ance can be obtained by scientific reason- 
ing, apart from revelation, either for or 
against personal immortality. H. B. B. 


Tue Lirrte FLtowers or St. FRAncis or As- 
sist. Translated from the Italian. With a 
Brief Account of the Life of St. Francis. By 
Abby Langdon Alger. Boston: Roberts Bros. 
1887. Price, $1. 


This very remarkable series of legends 
was collected some five centuries ago, two 
hundred years after the death of St. Fran- 
cis, having been handed down by word of 
mouth uatil that time. They form an ex- 
cellent biography of himself and his dis- 
ciples, told with an unconscious simplicity 
and an absolute sincerity. As we read we 
seeu to enter into a far-distant world of 
thought aud feeling, and to understand the 
profound depth of religious feeling which 
has wrought such wonderful changes in 
human consciousness. If is an admirable 
translation, full of the quaint and antique 
spirit of the original. H. B. B. 


Pre-GiaciaL Man, and the Aryan Race. By 
Lorenzo Burge. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 
1887. Price, $1.50. 


This is one of those pseudo-scientific 
works so easily written and so largely 
read. It is an attempt by an interpreta- 
tion of the biblical record in the light of 
tradition and scientific research to trace 
the origin and history of the Aryan race. 
How far the writer has relied upon fact, 
and how far upon ‘imagination, the reader 
must decide. His descriptions of the earth 
and its successive inhabitants during the 
successive *‘days”’ or epochs of creation are 
animated and startling, and are reinforced 
by illustrations. The successive changes 
from tropical heat and moisture to arctic 
cold. and the alternation from a glacial 
epoch to present conditions ‘seem to be au- 
thenticated by facts so surprising that 
their mere statement reads like the dreams 
of romance. The writer of this book 
evinces much research and the courage of 
his opinions. H. B. B. 





A Buwpie or Letrers To Busy Grats. By 
Miss Grace H. New York: Punk & | 
Wagnalls. 1887. 50 cents. 


Years ago questions relating to women’s 
life in the home began to impress Miss 
Dodge with their importance. In talking 
with other F yee a similar feeling was ex- 
pressed. Together they formed classes 
for practical study and the result is this 
wise little volume. Health, shopping, 
dress, prospective husbands and wives, 
home-life, housekeeping, marketing, food, 
care of the sick, emergencies, working and 
saving are all considered. Moral ques- 
tions follow, such as purity, courtesy, con- 
sideration for the rights and feelings of 
others, economy of time, religious faith 
and aspiration. No class of young girls 
can be more usefuily employed than in 
reading and discussing the points suggest- 
ed in this excellent book. H. B. B. 


A Romance. By Mary Greenleaf 
Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 


GLADYS. 
Darling. 
Price, $1.25. 


This is a work of fiction by a new 
author. The story carriés us from Bos- 
ton to Bar Harbor, Me., and Mempbis, 
Tenn. ‘The references to well-known 
Boston names and localities gives the 
story a special interest to New England 
readers. Its tove is thoughtful and liberal 
as is shown in its allusion to women phy- 
sicians. Mr. Sinclair affirms that ‘tone of 
our most uutiring doctors is a woman,” 
and Dr. Forbes replies: “I am not sur- 
prised at that, when I[ remember the 
women | have seen in the medical schools 
abroad. I can readily believe anything of 
their courage and endurance. For devo- 
tion and fortitude, we need not look be- 
yond the Sisters of Mercy.” H. B. B. 


Pavt Patorr. By F. Marion Crawford. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 

Marion Crawford's stories are always 
picturesque and interesting. He is famil- 
iar with the habits, manners aud modes of 
thought of many nations, and is able to 
depict varied scenes with graphic fidelity. 
‘The description of the Moslem rites in the 
great mosque of Agia Sophia in the last 
week of Ramazan is wonderfully fine, and 
the motley multitudes of Pera and Stam- 
boul seem to move before the eyes of the 
reader. The stern, Slavonic character of 
Paul is sharply contrasted with that of his 
graceful but worthless brother, and the 
tender grace of Hermione atones for the 
repellent realism of his portraits of Mad- 
ame Patoff and the eccentricCbrisophrasia. 
All who are unable to visit Constantinople 
and the Bosphorus for themselves should 
look at them through the lively pages of 
this delightful story. H. B. B. 


Onty A YEAR AND Wuat It Broveut. By 
Jane Andrews, author of “Seven Littie Sis- 
ters.” Illustrated. Boston: Lee and Shep- 
ard. 1888. Price, $1. 


The unequalled genius for entertaining 
and instructing children which distin- 
guished Jane Andrews, finds expression 
also in her books. This one is probably the 
last that we shall have from her pea, and 
her recent death gives it a peculiar inter- 
est. ‘The story is but a thread, on which 
are strung sketches: of character drawn 
from life. ‘Thanksgiving Day,” ‘*Kate’s 
Auction,” "The Flood at the Mill,” ‘*An- 
na’s Baby,” *‘An Old-Fashioned Sunday 
Evening.” ‘‘Mamie’s Prospects,” and **A 
New Outlook” are titles of some of the 
chapters. These’ give an idea of the sim- 
ple incidents which are made the vebicle 
of much lively conversation and descrip- 
tion. Young people will read the book 
with genuine interest and pleasure. 

H. B. B. 


Soctan EquiIf£isRIUM AND OTHER PROBLEMS. 
Ethical and Religious. By George Batchelor. 
Boston: George H. Ellis. 1887. Price $1.50. 


How shall the modern man so adapt 
himself to the new conditions of his life as 
to keep the faith, hope and charity of the 
olden time, while he yields himself to the 
revelations of science and the enthusiasms 
of progress? ‘To answer this question in 
its many aspects is the purpose of the eés- 
says collected in this volume. The doe- 
trine of evolution is accepted as a basis, 
but the spiritual nature of man is affirmed 
as an essential factor in estimating his 
duty and destiny. Unitarianism in Salem 
is ascribed to the potent influences of for- 
eign commerce and contact with the Orien- 
tal religions shaping ancient puritaniem. 
In such an atmosphere it was natural that 
O. B. Frothingbam should pursue the 
comparative study of religions, and that 
Samuel Johnson should spend his life in 
preparation of the three noble volumes 
which add dignity to American scholar- 
ship. H. B. B. 


Guyetuics, or The Ethical Status of Woman. 
By Rev. W. K. Brown, A. M., D. D., Presi- 
dent Cincinnati Wesleyan College, author of 
“Scriptural Status of Woman.” Funk & 
Wagnalls, New York and London. Price, 
75 cents. 


The ethical status of woman in the field 
of human civilization and redemption is 
shown in this wise and weighty statement. 
From the Bible and from reason, it is 
shown that the Deity has created her the 
help-meet, the equal, and the life compan- 
ion of man. The selfishness and tyranny 
which have enslaved or determined for 
honor whole generations of the buman 
race is largely-outgrown, and we are now 
casting off that rule of barbarism—the sub- 
jection of woman. Hebrew society was 
based on the specialization of each mem- 
ber of a family. But the family, under 
the Jewish theocracy, had the equal right 
to exist in its female heirs, who therefore 
stood with their brothers as its representa- 
tives in church and state under the coven- 
ant of redemption. The daughters of 
Zelophehad succeeded by inheritance to 
all to which their father was entitled. A 
married woman, Mrs. Hannah Elkanah, as 
she would now be named, offered prayer 
in a public place of worship. A 
married woman, Mrs. Deborah Lapidoth 
acted, at the general request, as command- 








commissioned 
cleared away the encumbrances of heathen- 
ism, and proclaimed the ethical equali 
of the sexes. He received women into h 
School of Disciples. Women labored joint- 
ly — ance ea me and on terms of 
perfect equality, in propagation and 
establishment of the kingdom of God on 
earth. The conclusion is this: the senti- 
— of barn — God, the principle 
of equal rights a ual responsibilit. 
and of universal brotherhood. all 1 
logically to woman suffrage. The book 
should be read and circulated by every 
suffragist. H. B. B. 


Sones and Battaps. By Fanny Raymond 
Ritter. New York: F. W. Christern. 1887. 


Sougs and ballads, sounets on music, 
summer-night nocturnes, and transcrip- 
tions make up this tasteful volume, with 
its white covers and gilt pages and beauti- 
ful type. Some of the poems have already 
appeared in English and American period- 
icals, others now appear for the first time. 
One of the briefest and best is called 


CONNOR'S BRIDE. 

“Down moonlit woods went Connor’s bride, 

Where jasmine stars like snow-flakes shone ; 
Where down the vale one nightingale 

Poured, wave on wave, wild tone on tone. 
“Why roam the valley, Conaor’s bride, 

To cbide the sun ere stars be gone, 
To cherish bale ere grief assail, 

To harvest sorrow yet unsown ?° 


“Thou followest phantoms, Connor's bride, 
Go hence, where hope awaits her own! 
Go, morning hail! O’er larks prevail! 
Go, wreathe Love's rose ’ere summer’s flown! 
“Nay, like loves like, sighed Connor’s bride; 
Sad nightingale despair has known; 
Sweet jasmine frail ise passion-pale; 
With her I pine, with him make moan.” 
H. B. B. 
ARGUMENTS AGAINST WOMAN SUFFRAGE BY 
Hon. Joun J. INGALus, Carefully Examined 
and Completely Answered. By D. P. Liver- 
more, Melrose, Mass. Price, 15 cents. 


Whenever any one is ill-advised enough 
to make a formal attack upon woman 
suffrage, Mr. Livermore forthwith takes 
up the gauntlet, arms himself cap a pie 
with all his powers of logic, learning and 
righteous indignation, and proceeds to 
make things hot for that misguided indi- 
vidual. ._ Senator Ingalls is the latest vic- 
tim, and no man ever deserved better a 
thorough castigation. He will hardly 
complain of not having received it. Mr. 
Livermore takes up the Senator’s points 
seriatim, and deals with them one by one. 
He suys: 

“Mr. Ingalls affirms that ‘suffrage, un- 
der our political syetem, has been extended 
to the extreme limit consistent with na- 
tional safety;’ and he adds, ‘We have 
reached the danger line!’ But he must not 
forget that this ‘danger line’ has been 
reached under a male government, which 
has unjustly excluded the best half of the 
people from having any share in its ad- 
ministration. All the evils alluded to, men 
are responsible for, not women. . . They 
should carefully consider whether govern- 
ment does not need the millions of good, in- 
telligent and cultivated women in our 
country to vote on the side of morality, 
to counteract the influence of the igno- 
rant ‘bloody thugs and assassins’ who now 
haye the ballot, and are a menace to 
good government. How insane to beat 
back this intelligent and moral class who 
are the only reserves the country has to 
save it from moral corruption and politi- 
cal ruin! Only a weak and incapable 
commander will, even by mistake, order 
his men to fire on his own reserves. And 
when a blind, prejudiced politician beats 
back his best allies, he ought to be sent to 
the rear himself, as an incompetent and 
unsafe leader.” 

This is solid common sense. 
Livermore says: 

**It is certain that if women do not want 
to vote, as we are told, no harm will come 
by giving them the ballot; and if they do 
vote, there are millions of intelligent and 
educated women, so that, on the whole, the 
country will be helped by the general in- 
telligence of the people. ‘here are ten 
good women to one bad woman in the 
community; ten intelligent women to one 
ignorant woman; hence the good would 
largely outweigh the evil.” 

In reply to Senator Ingalls’ argument 
about Blackstone, Webster, Bacon, etc., 
Mr. Livermore logically observes: 

“Mr. Ingalls says, ‘No women have been 
able to do the work that these have per- 
formed.’ Well, what of that? Should 
women not have suffrage on that account? 
How many male voters have been Black- 
stones, Websters and Bacons, and have 
been able to do the work that these have 
performed? Mr. Ingalls, even, is not the 
equal of Blackstone or Bacon; and he 
knows of no man in all the world who is 
their eqnal. Again he says ‘that women 
have wade no important contribution to 
any of those great subjects of thought with 
whicb the science and practice of govern- 
ment are concerned, finance, diplomacy, 
tariff, war, etc.’ While this statement is not 
quite true, we might ask, how many male 
voters have made important contributions 
to any of these great.subjects of thought? 
How many important contributions has 
Mr. Ingalls made on these subjects? If 
women must not vote because they have 
not contributed something important on 
these subjects, ought not men to be dis- 
franchised for the same reason?” 

‘When we remember that through the 
centuries, women have not had the same 
opportunities for intellectual development 
that men have enjoyed, and yet remember 
what women have achieved in science 4 
literature and government, it is quite pos- 
sible to conceive of a female Blackstone, 

et—and a Webster and Gladstone. 
for Napoleon, we hope there will be no 
woman like him.” 

Space permits us to quote only a few of 
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. Livermore’s good points. Senator In- 
* fallacious ments are riddled 
and th The phlet is 


enriched with a wealth of te ling quota- 
tions and illustrations from history. 
A. 8. B. 


Pozms. By David Atwood Wasson. Boston: 

Lee and Shepard. 1888. Price, $1.50. 

Of the which Mr. Wasson left 
uncollected, the “Babes of God” is the 
most striking and important. It is un- 
equal in execution, bat lofty in conception 
and vigorous in expression. It was nev- 
er completed. ‘The sonnets touch on 
many and varied themes. On political 
and philosophical questions Mr. Wasson 
thought deeply and felt keenly. Even 
blindness and invalidism in his later years 
did not darken his soul. ‘These poems, 
apart from their literary merit, are the 
utterances of a brave and earnest man, 
and bring us nearer to him than do the 
scholarly essays by which he is better 
known in literature. Where so many are 
fine, we select one specially for its succinct 
brevity : 

LOVE AGAINST LOVE. 
“As unto blowing roses summer dews, 

Or morning’s amber to the tree-top choirs, 
So to my bosom are the beams that use 

To rain on me from eyes that Jove inspires. 
Your love, vouchsafe it, royal-hearted few, 

And I will set no common price thereun ; 

Oh! 1 will keep as heaven its holy blue, 

Or night her diamonds, that dear treasure won. 
But aught of inward faith must I forego, 

Or miss one drop from Truth’s baptismal hand, 
Think poorer thoughts, pray cheaper prayers, 

and grow 

Less worthy trust, to meet your heart’s de- 

mand ? 
Farewell! Your wish, I for your sake deny ; 

Rebel to love in truth to love am I.” 

H. B. B. 


LEGenpds FRoM Story Lanp. By James Vila 
Blake. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 
Boston: George H. Ellis. 1888. Price, $1.00. 


Each of these fourteen brief essays is 
intended to point some moral, and is pre- 
faced by an appropriate illustration. 
They are “‘inscribed affectionately tu Mrs. 
Mary C. Ames and reverently to the dear 
memory of Judge Isaac Ames, of Boston, 
Mass.” The spirit which animates them is 
well expressed in the closing sentence. 
‘Wherefore, friends, let us read thank- 
fully the simple old faith, with its signs, 
omeus, stories; but therewith devoutly 
go in under the spire of the better faith 
which now is and shall be.” H. B. B. 





--*oo—_ —__—_ 


OHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
DOCTOR BROOKSIE. 





*“O Brainard, come and see this poor sick 
worm!” shouted Brooksie to his little 
brother, who was making sand puddings 
on the shed steps. 

“Oh, so he is sick,” said Brainard. “*You 
be the doctor and I will be the mamma,” 
and Brainard took the worm up carefully, 
laid it on a leaf, and asked the doctor for 
some pills. 

‘Here is some aconite for him to-night,” 
said Dr. Brooksie, ‘‘and here is some aco- 
morning for him when he gets up;” and 
he laid two imaginary bottles in Brainard’s 
hand and took a walk round the house. 

When he next visited the worm, he look- 
ed at it ina wise manner and saw it was 
no better. 

‘*How did he sleep?” he asked. 

“He did not sleep at all, but crawled 
over the leaf and under it every time I 
turned him over,” said Brainard in an anx- 
ious tone. 

‘Then we must give him water,” said 
the doctor. 

**Yes,’’ said Brainard,-and went to the 
pump and filled his little pail. ‘hen he 
took the worm up carefully and dropped 
it into the pail. The poor worm wriggled 
a little, and then sank to the bottom and 
lay quite still. 

“There,” said Brainard, “he has gone 
to sleep.” ; 

Just then their mamma called them to 
dinner. 

Brainard was so anxious about his sick 
pet that he could not bear to have it out of 
his sight, so carried it carefully into the 
house and set the pail on the dinner-table 
by the side of his plate. 

“What have you there?” said his moth- 
er. 

*“*My poor sick worm,” said he. 

“Oh!” exclaimed his mother. ‘Take it 
out into the shed; this is no place for it.” 

So Brainard carried the pail out to his 
sand-heap, and went back to his dinner. 

After dinner, when the boys examined 
their patient, it was so quiet that they pro- 
nounced it dead, and buried it in the sand- 
heap. Then they thought it would be bet- 
ter to bury it by the brook. So they dug 
it up and buried it by the brook. But 
when they went back to the house to play 
in the front yard, they took the worm with 
them and buried it a third time. Still they 
were not satisfied, and dug it up again and 
left it on the walk while they looked for a 
better place. At last they thought of the 
geranium bed, but when they looked for 
the worm it could not be found. 

But I think the robin who was in the 
tree overhead knew what became of it and 
was laughing at them. 

Anna E. F. ANDERSON. 
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THe most remarkable cures of scrofula on 
record have been accomplished by Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. Try it. Sold by all druggists. 








HUMOROUS. 
An old colored minister invariably be- 


gins his sermons with this sentence: 
“Brethren, my sermon is basted on the fol- 
lowing text.”” ‘The sermons of some of his 
white brethren have not even that slight 
attachment to the text. 

A young man proposed for the hand of 
a beautiful girl. As she hesitated he said, 
“T await your answer with bated breath.” 
The girl, who is a good deal of a humorist, 
said, ‘Well, Mr. M., you will have to bait 
your breath with something besides high 
wines to catch your humble servant.” 

**What!” said a teacher to a boy with a 
slow memory, who had tried in vain to tell 
the name of the schoolmaster, ‘can’t you 
remember your teacher’s name?” ‘N-no, 


sir.” *“My name is Smith, blockhead.” 
“Yes, sir.” ‘*Well, now, see if you can re- 
peat it. What is my name?’ ‘Smith 


Blockhead, sir.” 

My nephew, aged three, was very fond 
of lashed cars by running along, puffing 
and whistling in imitation of the engine. 
One day I chanced to step in his way as 
he was going at full speed. He stopped, 
and, instead of asking me to give him the 
right of way, he remarked solemnly, ‘The 
engine will wait till that cow gets off the 
track.” 


A Hartford man sent his boy into the 
country equipped with a woodchuck trap 
and other appliances for enjoying his va- 
cation, and told him to have a good time, 
and be sure to go to church on Sundays. 
The first letter he received from the boy, 
said: ‘‘Dear papa, I’ve caught a wood- 
chuck. It wasa skunk. I did not goto 
church. Yours affectionately.” 


Little Isabel H. is much disturbed by 
thunderstorms. One unusually severe 
prompted the question: **Mamma, does 
God keep a great big bear up in heaven to 
growl for him?” Her little brother Ralph 
is also much afraid of thunder. An un- 
usually loud clap brought bim indoors one 
day with a very sober face. On being 
asked what the matter was, he replied: *‘I 
don't know, but I thought I heard the sky 
break.” 





Ringing Noises 
In the ears, sometimes a roaring, buzzing sound, 
are caused by catarrh, that exceedingly disagree- 
able and very common disease. Loss of smell or 
hearing also result from catarrh. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, the great blood purifier, is a peculiarly 
successful remedy for this disease, which it cures 
by pnrifying the blood. If you suffer from 
catarrh, try Hood’s Sarsapariila, the peculiar 


medicine. 


Allow your Clothing, 
Paint, or Woodwork, 
washed in the old 
rubbing, twisting, 
wrecking way. Join 
that large army of 
sensible, economical people, who 
from experience have learned that 
James Pyle’s Pearline, used as 
directed on each package, saves 
time, labor, rubbing, wear and tear. 
Your Clothes are worn out more 
by washing than wearing. ‘s to 
your advantage to try Pearline. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 
CE Bemyuhine, 


CHRISTMAS | 
DECORATIONS. 


MISS M. S. NEWMAN, 








100 Tremont Street, cor. Bosworth St. 
PRESEZ PLOWERS FOR ALL OCOASIONS. 
Designs a Specialty. 
j'iiie FACTS 

FIVE 
/ REGARDING 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


MODERN MARVEL. 


CURES All manner of Complexion Blemishes, 
such as Pimples, Comedones, Flesh- 
Worms, Eczemas, a Herpes, chingies, 




















bing Psoriasis, Salt- Blotches, Suff ns, 
Ro , Dryness, Sallowness, ta, 
Itching, Moth, Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, bers’ 
Itch, Bites of insects, Chaps, Cold Sores, etc. 
GURES Beran contac nate! etna 
eadache; -! and other Scalp diseases. 
CURES fiiznssnions cc wan nage aise 
ARRESTS Daas Se" ot 
RESTORES sere warn 
UNSURPASSED 1 Whsiesome, Pure an: 
Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; Is not an Oil. 
ITS WHOLESOMENESS (3 *:.ccP"inzt 
many. of their own volition, use it as a Dentrifice, 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Month, 
THESE ARE FACTS, Gestion. (2 te sat 


thousands, in all pe parts of the country, 
Sold by Druggists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 
SMITH BROS., Props., 49 Washington St., Boston. 
“é as a Tollet uisite 
CACTUS BALM, ind Dress fon ne the 
Hair, ts eminently delightful and wholesome, and 
of especial benefit in relieving Headac 
= or Neuralgic pains. ~~ say from 


m 
~j whe bevy meet, the 


WOMEN AND WORK. 


An Essay treating on the relation to Health and 
Physical Development, of the Higher Educa- 
tion of Girls, and the Intellectual or more Sys- 
tematized Effort of Women. By Emiry 
Pretrrer, author of “Under the Aspens,” 
“Flying Leaves,” etc., etc. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.50. 


CoNTENTS.—The Sentimental Difficulty consid- 
ered.—The Economic Problem examined.—Physi- 
ological - Medical Evidence adverse to Advanced 
Education for Women.—Medical Testimony and 
Statistical Evidence favorable to the Advanced Ed- 
ucation of women.—The Opinions of Leading Edu- 
cationists as to the Effect of the movement, with 
Further Statistics.—The Case of Women in their 
New Relation to Work as finally resumed. 





THE HUNTER IN FAIRY LAND. 
Aino Fairy Tales, No.1. 40 cents. 
THE BIRDS’ PARTY. 


Aino Fairy Tales, No.2. 30 cents. 
By Basti H. CHAMBERLAIN. Published by The 
Kobunsha, Tokyo, Japan; and by Ticknor & 
Co., Boston. Each inl booklet. 12mo. Illu- 
minated paper covers. 
These dainty and beautiful little works are printed 
on the most delicate and silky Japanese paper, with 
quaint colored illustrations in the text and on covers; 
and are bound with knotted silken cords. 





THE NEW ASTRONOMY. 
By S. P. Laneuey. 
lustrated $5.00. 


A fascinating and instructive volume, giving the 
atest disceveries and theories in Astronomical 
Science, with uearly 100 elaborate and beautiful il- 
lustrations. The following are the titles of the 
chapters, showing the scope of the work: Spots on 
the Sun; the Sun’s Surroundings; the Sun’s Energy; 
the Planets and the Moon; Meteors; Comets; the 
Stars. 

Prof. Langley’s great scientific attainments have 
won for him the high consideration of most distin- 
guished scholars throughout the world, and ensure 
for this work the leading position among astronom- 
ical treatises. The recent appointment of Prof. 
Langley to the Secretaryship of the Smithsonian 
Institution (to succeed the late Prof. S. F. Baird) 
crowns a long series of honors from American and 
foreign learned societies. 


NEW WAGGINGS OF OLD 
TALES. 


12mo. 


l vol. Royal octavo. Il- 


By Two Wags. 1 vol. Illustrated by 


Oliver Herford, $1.00. 

A quaint and amusing group of burlesque novel- 
ettes and other bright witticisms, prepared by two 
of our most entertaining writers,—Frank Dempster 
Sherman and John Kendrick Bangs (one of the edi- 
tors of and contributors to ‘‘Life”’). This volume 
will afford great entertainment to all readers, and is 
sure to be very popular, 


__TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


CUSHING’S MANUAL 
OF PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 
REVISED BY HON, EDMUND L, CUSHING, 


Rules of proceeding and debate In deliberative assem- 
biies. This is the standard authority in all the United 
States, and is an indispensable hand-book for every 
member of a deliberative body, as a ready reference 
upon the formality of any proceeding or debate. 

Price. 7% cts. For sale by booksellers. Sent by mail 
on receipt of price. Address 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass. 





THE YOUNG HOUSEXEEPER’S FRIEND. 


BY MRS. CORNELIUS. 


This is the standard and authoriiative work on the 
Economics and reqairements of Housekeeping and 
Cooking. 

{t has outlived hundreds of competitors, and main- 
tains iis position as the most rellable and economical 
guide. Price, $1.25 ; interleaved, #2. 

Published by 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


For sale by ail booksellers, 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


JUSTITIA, 


A COURT FOR THE UNREPRESENTED. 
A Semi-monthly Journal published at Chicago, Lil., 
the First and Fifteenth of Every Month, 
in the interests of 
WOMAN AND EQUAL SUFFRACE. 


CAROLINE A. HULING, Editor. 
Price, $1.50 per year; 75c. for six months. Samples 
sent free on application. 

Upon its staff of contributors may be named Mrs. 
Catherine V. Waite, Mra. Elizabeth Boynton Har- 
bert, Miss Frances Willard, The Pundita Ramabai, 
Mrs, H. M. Tracy Cutler, M. D., Mrs. Ellen Hardin 
Walworth, and others. Address 


THE JUSTITIA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


51 to 55 Pearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIG 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing 
for one-third less than any other store in Boston. 











T. F. SWAN, 

No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
{)s; CHRISTMAS. PRESENT 1 
EMERSON | rites wicantres 


THE FINEST MEDIUM PRICED PIANO 


IN THE MARKET “tI 


xriavo 06) PLANO: 


9A 


< 
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is and ual 
Balm speak of {t in terms of unqualified praise. 
SUSAN C, VoGL, ( Woman's Journal). 


NEW AND STANDARD 
RELICIOUS BOOKS 
AND BOOKLETS. 


Helps by the Way. Introduction by Phillips 
Brooks. l6mo, $1.00. A text and a pious sen- 
tence for every day in the year. 

New Every Morning. Edited by Annie H. Ryder. 
Square l6mo, $1.00. A year-book for girls, with 
an extract or two a day, mostly from modern 
sources. 

Hours of Devotion. By Tholuck; preface by Bonar. 
lémo, $1.00. A cycle of meditation. 

Rock of Ages. Original and Selected Poems. By 
8. F. Smith, author of “‘America.” 24mo, $1.25. 
Faith and Action. From F. D. Maurice. Preface 

by Phillips Brooks. 16mo, $1.00. 

Treasure Thoughts. From Canon Farrar. By 
Rose Porter. 12mo, $1.00. 

Living Truths. From Charles Kingsley. By E. E. 
Brown. 12mo, $1.00. 

REMEMBRANCE BOOKS. 

In Time of Need. By E. H.S., with introduction 
by W. F. Sherwin. 48mo, 50 cents. 

Stream of Life Series. 4 vols., 16mo, 25 cents 

each. 
The Stream of Life. By Lydia Maria Child. 
A Song of the Nativity. 
Christmas Song. By William Morris. 
Ode to Deity. By Derzhavin. 

Lift up your Hearts. Compiled by Rose Porter. 
48mo, 25 cents. 

Principles to Start With. By Isaac Watts. 24mo, 
25 cents. 

Sweet Day Series. 3 vols., 48mo, 25 cents each. 

God Rest You, Merry Gentlemen! 

Some sweet Day. By Lewis J. Bates. 

mer Sever eturns of the Day. By Eliza 
Cook. 


Christmas Day. 
16mo, 75 cenis. 
The Olden Christmas. 
Square 1l6mo, 75 cents. 

Spinning Series. 5 vols., 48mo, 25 cents each. 

Auld Lang Syne. By Kobert Burns. 

Driving Home the Cows. By Kate Putnam 
Osgood. 

Sun of my Soul. By John Keble. 

Spinning. By Helen Hunt Jackson. 

An Evening Song. By Felicia Hemans. 

The Day Dream. By Alfred Tennyson. 32mo, 50 
cents. 

The New Year’s Peace. By Ernest W. Shurtleff. 
32mo, 50 cents. 

The Rose of Sharon. By Mrs. E. A. Fairchild. 
32mo, 25 cents. 

Alice’s Alphabet. Drawings and Verses by Marga- 
ret Johnson. Oblong 32mo, 25 cents. For chil- 
dren. 

Santa Claus’ Riddle. A Poem. By Katherine Lee 
Bates. lémo, 35 cents. For chiidren, 


By Charles Kingsley. Square 


By Sir Walter Scott. 


Sent, postage paid, on receipt of price. Jilustrated 
Catalogues free. 


D.LOTHROP COMPANY, 


BOSTON. 


Bybury to Beacon Street. 
By MRS. DIAZ, $1.25. 


Mrs. Diaz can make a book out of nothing—that’s 
clear. But she never did such u thing. On the con- 
trary, if there’s anybody else who makes a solid 
page seem double-leaded like Mrs. Diaz, will that 
somebody bring us the manuscript? 

Bybury—where is Bybury ” 

If you expect to find what you look for in any- 
thing Mrs. Diaz puts together, you may as well save 

our time and money. Whiut’s the use of reading a 
book you know all about beforehand. 

There isn’t a Bybury in or out of New England 
but will claim Mrs, Diaz’s book in the next ten days 
as a photograph. 

Bybury can’t be all the villages. Which is By- 
bury? 

At the bookstores to-day or sent by the publishers. 

Other books by Mrs. Diaz: 

Domestic Probléms. $1.00. 
Cats’ Arabian Nights. $1.25. 
Polly Cologne. $1.00. 

John Spicer Lectures. 60 cents. 
William Henry Letters. $1.00, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Pus Lisuers, 
32 Frankliu street, Boston. 


THE VILLAGE BELLE, 


By Percy Mora, is the prettiest picture ever pub- 
lished in any periodical. It is in 20 colors; size, 
28x22 in., and costs ONLY ONE DOLLAR. It 
is given as a premium supplement to THE ART 
AGE. All who do not care to send a dollar should 
send a postal card, asking for the Art Age Free 
Illustrated Catalogue. THe ART AG¥ gives 


THREE ART PREMIUM SUPPLEMENTS 
AND NINE MONTHLY FINE-ART 
SUPPLEMENTS 


for a year’s subscription of $2.50. (Six months 
$1.75.) These are beautiful pictures 


SUITABLE FOR FRAMING. 





THE ART AGE 


is an interesting, practical, useful magazine of archi- 
tecture, household decoration, general art, and let- 
ters, now in its fifth year of publication. In send- 
ing subscriptions or for catalogue, please mention 
this advertisement. Always address ART AGE, 
74 West 23d Street, New York. 





COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 60 cts 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon wi!! call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is , as their lities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 











MUSICAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Or New Books. 


A Birthday Book of ($1.25) 
Musicians and Composers ty Gueenee Hu. 


book of fine appearance, quite suitable for a ° 
and containing the names, date of birth, and eee 
ous quotations in prose and verse, all about 700 
prom . - mecioal me. Spaces in = book eo 
every day in the year give an opportu to Peco! 
the birth of friends, ke ad 


Children’s Musical Gift Book (20 cts.) is a 
very taking little gem with pictures and good songs. 

Persons within reach of the Boston store will 
please examine Ditson & Co.’s Books of Musical 
Literature. They constitute quite a library, and 
are, individually and collectively, attractive. 


PIANOS. 


While in the store, walk through the three exten- 
sive Pianoforte Warerooms, and select, if you 
will, one of the superior Pianos, which are by the 
best makers. 

Purchase one of the comfortable back - resting 
Piano Ohairs, $5.00 to $7.00, or send home an ele- 
gant Masic Rack. 





Examine our specimens of Mustecal Instru- 
ments, or perhaps, walk to our Branch Store (J. 
C. Haynes & Co., 33 Court Street), where all Band 
and Orchestral Instruments, Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos, Music Boxes and Toy Musical Instruments 
are to be found. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
449 TO 451 WASHINGTON, ST., BOSTON. 


Littell’s Living Age. 








N 1888 THE LIVING AGE 

enters upon its fosty-fifth year, 
having met with constant com- 
mendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty- 
four pages each, or more than 
Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of 
reading-matter yearly. it pre- 
sents in an inexpensive form, con- 
sidering its great amount of mat- 
ter, with freshness, owing to its 
weekly issue, and with a complete- 
ness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short 
Stories, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Sci- 
entific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Infor- 
mation, from the entire body of Foreign Peri- 
odical Literature, and from the pens of the 


FOREMOST LIVING WRITERS. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, 
in every ——— of Literature, Science, Politics. 
and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of 
Europe, and especially of Great Britain. 

The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, 
furnishes, from the great and generally inaccessible 
mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while 
within thé reach of all, is satisfactory in the COM- 
PLETENESS with which it embraces whatever is of 
immediate interest, or of solid, permaneut value. 




















a&@ Telephone number 7232. 


It is therefore indispensable to every one who 
wishes to keep pace with the events or intellectual 
rogress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his 
amily general intelligence and literary taste. 


Opinions. 

“ We have thought that it was impossible to improve 
upon this grand publication, yet it does seem to grow 
better each year. . We regard it as the most marvellous 
publication of the time.” — Christian at Work, New York. 

“ By reading it one can keep abreast of the current 
thought upon all literary and public matters. It main- 
tains its leading position in spite of the multitude of 
aspirants for public favor.” — New- York Observer. 

“Such a nee exhausts our superlatives. . 
There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, literature, 
biography, philosophy, or religion, that cannot be found 
in it.” — The Churchman, New York. 

“To have THe LivinG AGE is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation 
psychological research, critica! note, of poetry anc 
romance.” — Boston Traveller. 

“Fiction, biography, science, criticism, history, 
poetry, art, and, in the broader sense, politics, enter 
into its scope, and are represented in its pages. The 
readers miss very little that is important iu the peri- 
odical domain.” — Bosion Journal. 

“In Seg | its closely printed pages one is brought 
in contact with the men who are making opinion the 
world over. . Always new, always attractive, always 
exhibiting editorial wisdom, it is as essential as ever 
to every one desirous of keeping up with the current of 

cngiish literature.” —Apiscopal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“It is edited with great ski}l and eare, aud its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its month- 
ly rivals.” — Albany Argus. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.” —New- York Tribune. 

“The American reader who wishes to keep the run 
of English periodical literature can do so in no other 
vay so thoroughly and cheaply as by taking Tue Liv- 
ING AGE.” — Springfield Republican. 

“At its publication price it is the cheapest reading 
one can procure.” — Bosion Globe. 

“It saves much labor for busy peopie who have no 
time to go over the various reviews and magazives, but 
who still wish to Keep themselves well informed upon 
che questions of the day.” — The Advance, Chicago. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indispen- 
sable literature.” — Chicago Evening Journal. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” — Christian 
Advocate, Piltsburg 

“It is unequatied.” — North Carolina Presbyterian, 
Wilmington, 
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The Woman's Journal. 


A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of wom - 
en, to their work, wages, education, and especially to 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy Strong, 
Henry B. BLacKWELL, and ALice STONE BLACK- 
WELL. Editorial contributors are JoL1a WaRD Howg, 
Mary A. Livermore, Louisa M. ALcorT. As a 
special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 
to new eubscribers for 25 cte.; three months, 50 cts, 
Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading-rooma, 
half price. Address 
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“Tt is the only ay take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.””—Louisa M. Alcott. 


“I would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
Woman’s JounnaL.”—Maria Mitchell. 


“I love the paper, and am proud of it.”—Z. L. 
Saxon. 


“Tt is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.” Mary A. Livermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”’—Clara Barton. 


“The WoMAN’s JOURNAL haa long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth, and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its stvle is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”—Frances E. Willurd. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Twenty-eight different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
(sample copies) sent post-paid for 10 cente. Address 
Woman’s Journal, Boston, Mase. 
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WOMAN'S 


Special Offer 


Until January. |, (889. 

We make the following very 
liberal offer to new subscribers 
only. 


To ali members of Woman Suf- 
frage Associations, — American, 
National, State and Local. 


To all members of W.C. T. U’s, 
National, State and Local. 


To all registered women voters 
in municipal and school elections. 


To all teachers, artists, minis- 
ters, lawyers, physicians, and 
working-women. 


We will send the Woman’s Journal 


Until January I, 1888, 


FREE! 
Dutil January, 1889, for $1.50 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





Send in your Subscriptions to 


5 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
3 Park Street, Boston. 
For further information regarding Special 
Offer, address CHAKLOTIE H. ALLEN, 
3 Park Street. 
Let each Subscriber send us the names of 
at least five suffragists who would be Inter- 
ested by six weeks’ reading of the WOMAN’S 


JOURNAL, and we will send it to those 
persons till January 1, 1885, FREE. 


—_—————_e-0-o——_—_—_——_ 


EQUAL CUSTODY, 


Little by little the hard légal conditions 
which have afflicted women for centuries 
are giving way. This last fact by which 
this appears comes from Chicago. The 
custody “i a child was in question, each 
parent claiming it. The father, it appeared 
in court, was an unworthy man. Judge 
Jamieson said: 

“The charges of the complainant in this 
bill are so degrading in their character 
that I may fairly apply to them the term 
infamous. As a pleading this bill is with- 
out a parallel within my observation and 
reading, and if those accusations can be 
established it will leave the defendant 
characterless .” 

But the defendant denied every charge. 
The father charged the mother with in- 
sanity. But two physicians, the grand- 
mother, and the servant testified to her 
sanity. The court decided that the good 
of the child was the most important ques- 
tion, and in case the charges were true on 
either side, neither parent was fit to have 
charge of the child. It is to remaia in the 
custody of its aunt and its grandmother, 
and each parent is to have equal access to 
it. Under the old time laws relating to 
the status of a mother, and still more un- 
der the old time public opinion, the right 
of the father to the child would have been 
maintained. L. 8. 
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WISOONSIN NEEDS HELP. 


The Wisconsin suffragists are anxious 
but hopeful, knowing that ‘‘justice” is on 
their side, in their contest in the Courts. 

Mr. Rowlands, one of their counsel, has 
made a strong point in his argument, as fol- 
lows: **That woman, under Chapter 211, 
Laws of 1885, has no right to vote at 
school meetings unless she obtains that 
right by reason of being a qualified elector 
at the general election.” He assigns as 
reasons two premises: 

1. Chapter 211, Laws of 1885, gives 
woman a right to vote at a definite place, 
the ‘Election District,” and a place to ex- 
ercise the right of suffrage is a condition 
of suffrage. 

2. Section 428, of Revised Statutes of 
1878, provides that only qualified electors 
at a general election are entitled to vote at 





school district meetings. 
section : 

‘*Every person shall be entitled to vote 
in any school district meeting who is quali- 
fied to vote at the general election for 
State and county officers, and who is a 
resident of such school district.” 

The law was amended eleven times in 
the Legislature, sbowing that great 
thought was givenit. It is strangely word- 
ed, perhaps intentionally so. Perhaps it 
was blundered into. Burehard’s blunder 
probably seated Grover Cleveland in the 
presidential chair. No matter, if women 
are justly dealt with. 

Now is the crisis in Wisconsin. If the 
suffragists gain their suit, it will be the 
greatest day in the annals of the State; not 
less in importance than the Declaration of 
Independence and the emancipation of the 
slaves. They oughtto win. Nothing short 
of political trickery can defeat them. If 
their Supreme Judges ure candid men, as, 
of course, we believe them to be, Wiscon- 
sin will stand with Kansas, and sister 
States will soon follow. 

But the Wisconsin suffragists have many 
expenses to meet ; much preparatory work 
to do; it all costs money ; most women do 
not have money of their own to give, and 
have to account to the purse-holders for 
manner of expenditure. Many think the 
case could be given into the hands of the 
State’s attorney to conduct and manage, 
and that it need cost women nothing in time 
or money; that the State should interpret 
the law it makes, and its citizens pay noth- 
ing. ‘ 
Those who are managing this matter 
have a better insight. The State's attor- 
ney, contrary to his defined duties, as laid 
down in the Revised Statutes, instructed 
inspectors of elections last spring ‘not to 
accept women’s ballots.”’ Previous to that, 
he had been interviewed regarding his 
opinion of the law, and he had said: “I 
am so prejudiced against woman suffrage 
that I cannot give an unbiased opinion on 
that law.” Now, to give the law into his 
charge, to set before the Supreme Court, 
would be suicide. It would not be placed 
before them in a proper light. The re- 
search he would give it would not be suf- 
ficlent. Able legal ability must be secured 
from men who believe women are right in 
making every exertion to substantiate this 
law. ‘l'o spare expense, and lose this suit, 
would be poor economy. The law will 
stand the sternest investigation. Let suf- 
fragists everywhere send pecuniary aid to 
Wisconsin. H. B. B. 


We quote this 
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BAZAAR NOTES. 


The Woman Suffrage Bazaar is larger 
and finer this year than last. There are 
nearly twice the number of tables, more 
goods, anda more beautifully decorated 
hall. 

Music Hall is a wonderful sight, and 
one admiring spectator suggested the idea 
of photographing the interior, so that 
friends at a distance might get some idea 
of it. 

The green and gold banner of Kansas 
occupies the place of honor in the middle 
of the platform, flanked on the left by the 
great crimson banner of Michigan with its 
motto **Neither delay nor rest,’ and on 
the right by the blue flag of Maine, deco- 
rated with a pine branch and cones. The 
bronze statue of Beethoven which has 
looked calmly down upon so many differ- 
ent assemblages in Music Hall, gazes med- 
itatively at the Kansas table, with the 
large yellow sunflower that surmounts the 
Kansas banner blazing like a great star at 
his very feet. Next to Maine comes the 
banner of Vermont, rich and beautiful, 
though smaller thanthe rest. It is in two 
shades of blue, with the seal of the State 
in the centre surrounded by wild roses, 
and bearing the motto “Freedom and 
Unity.” At the extreme right of the 
platform hangs the banner of Pennsylva- 
nia, yellow, with heavy crimson fringe 
and the motto '*Taxation with Representa- 
tion.” On the other side of Michigan isa 
large portrait of Wendell Phillips, sent 
by friends in Minnesota, and a spirited 
woman suffrage poem, printed and framed, 
from a Rhode Island lady. At the left are 
the WOMAN'S JOURNAL exhibit and the 
press headquarters, and last, but not least, 
a display of exquisite blankets made at 
the Lamoille mills and contributed to the 
Vermont exhibit by the manufacturer, 
Mrs. M. G. Minot. 

All down the hall on both sides and 
across the middle hang the many banners 
of the Massachusetts local leagues, of all 
sizes and colors, and with every variety 
of motto and device. At the extreme end 
hangs the white banner of the Massachu- 
setts State Association. 

Contributions have been sent by indi- 
vidual friends in many distant States and 
Territories. 

No attempt will be made this week to 
describe the different exhibits in detail. 
The Bazaar is still in progress as we go to 
press; and the Woman’s JOURNAL for 
the past few days has largely been left to 
edit itself, the editors being absorbed in 





the fair. The exhibits of the different 
States are deservedly admired, and it 
would take columns to enumerate half of 
the beautiful things displayed on the 
tables of the local leagues. 

Mrs. Livermore, the President of the 
Bazaar, made the opening address on Mon- 
day evening. The hall was full, floor and 
gallery, and scores of yellow-ribboned 
delegates threadded their way through the 
smiling crowd. Mrs. Livermore was re- 
ceived with applause. She said: 


‘*T welcome you here to-night at the open- 
ing of the second Woman Suffrage Bazaar. 
It is a pleasure to see the thronging 
crowds, and a great pleasure to witness 
the display on the tables and know that 
Massachusetts, Maine, Pennsylvania, Ver- 
mont, Kansas and Michigan have united 
in this Bazaar. I was opposed to holding 
the Bazaar, but now that I see what a 
grand success it is, | retract and repent, 
and am glad to preside overit. It is not 
possible to understand to-day the heroism 
of the women who forty years ago took a 
stand for the recognition of the equality 
of women with men. Everywhere they 
were met with public persecution and loss 
of caste. Now they are everywhere re- 
ceived with courtesy, their genius is recog- 
nized, their doings applauded, and the 
noblest and best men are backing them up 
in their struggle. For all this we are deep- 
ly thankful. We have not reached the 
point where we can lay oft our armor, but 
we older ones. who have borne the burden 
and heat of the day, are resting a little 
from the work, while the younger people 
are carrying it on gloriously. 1 will not 
forget to say to-night that for this beauti- 
ful Bazaar, with all its success, we are in- 
debted to one woman, and a brave one, 
Cora Scott Pond. With her wonderful 
persistence, her marvellous tact, her good 
temper, her perseverance and her enthu- 
siasm, she has made herself a power, and 
to her we are indebted for this Bazaur. To 
be sure, we veterans sat behind her and 
backed her up, but we could not have done 
what she has accomplished. We do not 
propose to allow her to go back to Wiscon- 
sin, although the women of Wisconsin 
have obtained municipal suffrage; we pro- 
pose to keep her here and adopt her as a 
child of Massachusetts, and promi-e to 
give her the right of suffrage here. Gen- 
tlemen, legal voters of the State, help us 
to make our promise good.” 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was the next 


speaker. She said: 


‘*Addresses this evening are something 
like grace before meat; they are expected 
to be short and sweet. ‘he grace is a 
good thing because it reminds us that we 
do not live by bread alone, but by all the 
divine words with which the Creator has 
filled the universe. ‘The most divine word 
of all is justive, and in that sacred name 
we are met to-night. In her name we set 
up our tents and spread our banuers. ‘To 
speak of grace before meat in not quite so 
serious a way: Don’t you think we suf- 
fragists have said a very long grace to our 
meat, and we haven't got it yet? The 
fear in regard to a long yrace is that the 
dinner may get cold, and | am afraid that 
we shall all be cold before we get that 
precious dish of suffrage.’ Mrs. Howe 
spoke of the great success of the Bazaar 
and the interest evinced by so many 
States, the beautiful gifts sent by the 
women of Kansas, and sympathy richer 
than anything money can buy. She con- 
tinued: ‘In this suspense in which we 
have so long waited for suffrage. I some- 
times feel as if we were in a dim twilight, 
in which at last a single star sheds its ray 
to show us there is light yet, and then an- 
other and another star follows. Wyoming 
was the first, the evening star; we may eall 
her our Venus ; then caine Washington Ter- 
ritory, and then Kansas. What sort of a star 
shall we call Boston? It might aptly be 
compared to sleepy old Saturn, surrounded 
by a triple ring of prejudice. But I do 
not quite despair of Boston. Dr. Channing 
was asked once if he did not despair 
of Harvard College. He said, ‘No, [never 
quite despair of anything.’ Therefore, 
following his good example, I never quite 
despair of Boston. We want our flag to 
be full of such stars as those I have men- 
tioned. Now, we shall be glad to have 
you go through this hall and visit the 
tables and get all you can; but with all 
your getting, get suffrage.” 

Mrs. Lucy Stone made a brief address, 
expressing her pleasure in the beautiful 
goods sent from so many different places. 
She continued: ‘To-morrow is election 
day, and the papers urge all citizens to go 
and vote; but there are 60,000 women in 
Boston who have the same interest in the 
city government that men have, and yet 
can have no voice in the matter. Make 
this Bazaar a success, and so enable us to 
take Massachusetts by its four corners and 
shake it till it gives suffrage to women.” 

Miss Ada M. Drew, of Hyannis, gave 
two beautiful songs. Leavitt’s Orchestra 
played national airs, and the Chinese 
band gave the characteristic music of their 
country. 

Tuesday evening Marion Osgood’s Or- 
chestra, composed wholly of ladies, 
played with fine effect, and Miss Jessie 
Eldridge read the Chariot Race from ‘*Ben 
Hur” with great spirit. 

On Wednesday the Sanford Girls’ Or- 
chestra delighted the audience, and an 
amusing new version of ‘‘Punch and Judy” 
was exhibited by Mr. Winthrop Ames, of 
North Easton, a nephew of Governor 
Ames. Two ladies, by request, had has- 
tily revised the time-honored but rather 
rowdy street drama in order to place Judy 
in a wore advantageous light. They also 
interpolated various local hits, which 
were evidently appreciated by the audi- 





ence, as when Judy announced that she 
had been to the polls to distribute prohi- 
bition ballots and to vote for Mrs. Ewily A. 
Fifield, and when the devil consented to 
let Punch off if he would promise to wage 
war against all woman suffragists and 
temperance people, and especially to 
plague Mr. H. H. Faxon, of Quincy. 

The musical entertainment on Thursday 
was particularly fine. It consisted of vio- 
lin playing by Wulf Fries and Prof. C. N. 
Allen, Mrs. Ole Bull acting as accompan- 
ist; and singing by Miss Finlayson, of 
Nevada. 

The programme for Friday included 
more music by the Sanford Girls’ Orches- 
tra, pianist, Miss I. J. Barker; and sing- 
ing by Mrs. Sarah C, Fisher Wellington, 
of Cambridge. On Saturday there is to be 
music by the Blind Band from Perkins In- 
stitute. 

A large portrait of Mrs. Livermore, by 
Miss Meek, of Cambridge, adorns the 
platform. 

According to the latest report, before 
we go to press, the sales up to Thursday 
night have just about equalled those of 
last year. 

On one side of the platform stands an 
Estey organ, belonging to Vermont, and on 
the other a cage containing a pair of fine 
Plymouth Rock fowls, belonging to Mich- 
igan. ‘The rooster crowed one day unex- 
pectedly, and was applauded by the crowd. 

The *“Chileat Corner” of Alaskan curi- 
osities, lent by Mrs. Ida J. Candler, is a 
great attraction. 

The flower table is beautifully decorated, 
and presided over by Miss Candler and 
the four daughters of Governor and Mrs. 
Ames. 

These scattering notes, prepared under 
great disadvantages, will be supplemented 
by fuller details next week. A. 8. B. 

OPO 
A NOTABLE BOOK. 





Mrs. A. M. Diaz has written an admirable 
book on the domestic problem and other 
matters of interest to women. It is called 
**Bybury to Beacon Street,’”’ and is so val- 
uable and rich in suggestions that we 
offer it as a premium for new subscribers 
to any who prefer the book to the “‘spe- 
cial offer” of a dollar off to new subscrib- 
ers. We give in another column the chap- 
ter entitled *‘Mr. Lammerkin’s Endeav- 
ors.”” It was published in the WomaAN’s 
JOURNAL when it first appeared as an iso- 
lated sketch, and there have been repeated 
ealls for the back number containing it. 
It isa sample of the book's quality. 
Other chapters deal with other experi- 
ences of the Lammerkins and their neigh- 
bors; with the servant-girl question, the 
question of neighborhood clubs, the best 
ways for women to spend their time, the 
obedience of wives, the propriety of 
women’s speaking in church, the ways 
that may be found to lighten housework 
without detracting from the family’s com- 
fort, etc. The trials and difficulties of a 
society woman living on Beacon Street 
are amusingly described, and contrasted 
with those of her country sisters. ‘The 
book is published by D. Lothrop Compa- 
ny, Boston; price, $1.25. Every suffrage 
club and league should have a copy. 

a 
WOMAN AND HOME. 


A correspondent of the Rural New 
Yorker lately made an attack upon the ad- 
vocates of woman suffrage as destroyers 
of thehome. Margaret B. Harvey writes 
to the same paper, in answer: 


“It is the woman suffragists who, for 
forty years past, have worked to protect 
the American home, as it has never yet 
been protected. Little by little unjust 
laws bearing upon women have been re- 
pealed; little by little more opportunities 
for work aud education have been granted 
women; little by little barbarous social 
customs have heen modified. It was 
woman suffragists who worked to raise 
fallen women—to provide honest work for 
poor women to keep them from falling— 
to give women their own earnings and the 
right to hold their own property and be 
guardians to their own children. From 
the woman suffrage associations have 
grown the children’s country weeks, the 
cooking schools, the colleges for women, 
the kindergartens and kitchen-gardens for 
the poor, the hygienic lectures for women, 
the pamphlets on enlightened motherhood, 
moral education and proper modes of 
—> the peace congresses, the petitions 
for police matrons, the appointment of 
women physicians in hospitals and asy- 
lums for women. The latest phase of 
woman suffrage is its identification with 
woman's temperance work and the move- 
ments in favor of social purity. Woman 
suffragists are always ready to lend a 
hand to help any good work. 

‘Thanks to this blessed gospel of woman 
suffrage, the woman who once would 
have been driven to a vicious life can now 
earn a respectable living; and she can 
have a home more artistically furnished, 
supplied with more hygienic cooking, and 
better kept in every way than her mother’s 
was. She is better educated, too, than 
her father was; if she marries, she will 
know how to rear her children, and if she 
does not, she will be too busy to have 
time to grow old-maidish. 

“But suffragists are not content yet. 
They know that their work cannot be fully 
done until women have the ballot. Then, 





and then only, can our homes be safe— 
jones brag then only, can public morality 
THE WORK IN MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., DEc. 10, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal: ° 

When the great Exposition of 1887 
closed, and the suffrage booth was a thing 
of the past, we turned our attention to se- 
curing regular headquarters for our State 
and local societies, and with very satis- 
factory results. # 

A room was hired in a central part of 
the city, and nicely furnished throughout. 
On the left of the president’s chair hangs 
our handsome State banrer; on the right, 
in heavy gilt frame, that grand picture, 
“The Coronation of Woman.” Over the 
fire place, in which sparkles and crackles 
a cheerful open fire, hangs the beloved 
face of Lucy Stone, while on the opposite 
wall is the earnest, speaking face of Susan 
B. Anthony. The silk flag of the Minne- 
apolis Society is tastefully draped at the 
end of the room. 

Meetings are held weekly, and subjects 
of interest to the Society discussed. A 
large stock of suffrage leaflets is kept con- 
stantly on band and liberally distributed, 
and as seed sown is sure to bring forth 
after its own kind, we are hoping and 
trusting that we may eventually gather a 
good harvest of suffragists. 

Very truly yours, 
Evia M. I. MARBLE, 
Pres. Minn. W. S. A. 


+> 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 








New York, DEc. 13, 1887. - 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The following letter has been received 
from Judge Wilkes Angel, before whom 
Mrs. Lucy 8. Barber, of Alfred Centre, 
was brought last year on a charge of vio- 
lating Federal law by voting for member 
of Congress. Judge Angel discharged 
Mrs. Barber, as will be remembered, to 
leave the way open for the State authori- 
ties to try her if they saw fit. In regard 
to her recent trial, he writes: 

“I did not attend our last Court of Ses- 
sions, being prevented by illness, but have 
learned from those who were present 
what was done with the indictments 
against the Alfred female voters. Mrs. 
Barber, one of them, was tried. She was 
defended by Frank 8S. Smith, a son of your 
health officer, and [ understand he made 
an able defence. Our county judge is a 
young man and a conservative Democrat. 
He refused to let the case go to the jury, 
but declared as matter of law, that a fe- 
male under the Jaws and constitution of 
this State could not exercise the elective 
franchise, and directed the jury to convict 
Mrs. Barber. In obedience to this direc- 
tion the jury found her guilty of illegal 
voting. Mrs. Barber’s counsel took the 
proper exceptions to the judge’s decision, 
and procured an order giving her sixty 
days in which to bring an appeal to the 
general term of the Supreme Court. Mrs. 
Barber was sentenced to be imprisoned for 
one day. The other cases were put over 
to the next court, and will undoubtedly 
remain untried until Mrs. Barber’s case is 
finally disposed of.” 

On Thursday of last week the canvass 
of New Jersey was continued by a lecture 
in the afternoon to a class of ludies at 
Bayonne, and a large meeting in the rink 
at Red Bank inthe evening. Mrs. Sarah 
C. Sickles, the President of the W. U. T. U., 
arranged the meeting, which was made 
pleasant by good congregational singing. 
The women of New Jersey are getting 
roused to active efforts to secure their en- 
franchisement, and will probably make an 
appeal to the Legislature this winter to 
pass a resolution declaring that the women 
of that State have the constitutional right 


of suffrage. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


149 East 44th Street. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. Lizzie White Newhall died very 
suddenly at her home in Lynn, on Mon- 
day the 12th inst. Mrs. Newhall was the 
youngest daughter of our valued cowork- 
er, Mrs. Armenia S. White, of Concord, 
N. H. She was a person of great gentle- 
ness and sweetness of character. One 
year ago she was with us in the Suffrage 
Bazaar. She died on the very day of the 
opening of our Bazaar this year, but not 
until her helping hand had contributed to 
its success. Surrounded by all the cares 
that the tenderest friends could supply, 
she has passed on all too early to join one 
of the best of fathers on the other side. 
The warmest sympathy of a large circle 
of friends will be with the family in this 
sudden bereavement. L. 8. 

ANOTHER TRIBUTE. 

It is with deepest pain that we record 
the sudden death of Mrs. Charles H. New- 
hall, who, though but a few years mar- 
ried and resident in our city, had won all 
our hearts. It is a grief to us to feel thats 
life that was an example of so many quali- 
ties of noble womanhood should not be 
permitted to unfold and ripen into matur- 
ity of strength and usefulness. But the 
shortest lives are often the longest, and we 
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console ourselves with the feeling that her 
pure, bright spirit will be to us ever a 
source of unclouded light and gladness. 

She was the daughter of Nathaniel 
White, of Concord, N. H. The earnest 
lives of her father and mother, and her 
early home, which was always the foster- 
ing shelter of earnest thoughts and du- 
ties, imparted to her young mind and heart 
an interest in all those social movements 
whose aim is to uplift and improve the 
world. ‘There were few reformatory move- 
ments in which she was not deeply inter- 
ested, and to which she did not lend her 
sympathy and her material assistance. 
The high and serious thought of her life 
was to be useful and to do good. That 
was her gospel. It was to make this a hap- 
pier and a better world. And she shrank 
from nq effort or task that her limited phy- 
sical strength would permit her. She 
was an ardent advocate of temperance, 
and her heart was deeply in sympathy 
with everything that concerned the eleva- 
tion of her sex. Educated in the Univer- 
salist Church, hear religious sympathies 
broadened out beyond the circle of sects 
and denominations. Under all our vary- 
ing creeds she recognized the religious 
spirit; and her unblemished and benevo- 
lent life was welcome to all hearts alike. 
The charities of our city were objects of 
unfailing remembrance with her, and it 
was in their behalf, as we shall not for- 
get, that she gave her best strength during 
the few years of her happy life among us. 
Of fragile build, she possessed great en- 
ergy and activity, and in her unselfishness 
seldom spared herself as those who loved 
her would have had her do. 

It is a delight to us to think of her as 
pre-eminently a type of noble womanhood. 
Her home was ideal in the care and the af- 
fection which she bestowed upon it; her 
intelligent and practical mind commanded 
our respect; her kindness and benevolence 
enshrined her in our affection. Life was 
beautiful to her for the love she hud found 
in her home, in the hearts of so many dear 
friends, and in the public usefulness to 
which she had consecrated herself. 

The approach of disease called for hero- 
ism and trust. All that human skill and 
love could do were of no avail. Her frail 
body was unequal to the contest; and 
now only her bright and beautiful spirit 
lives to bless us. She had no fear of death, 
for heaven was always more real to her 
than earth, and the immortal life was the 
object of her unwavering faith. 

“Oh, no! Thou didst not dic! 

Thou hast but laid the soul’s frail vesture by, 

And soared to that pure height 

Where day serene is followed by no night, 


And where the discipline of mortal woe 
No shadow over thee can ever throw.” 


Lynn, Dec. 14, 1887. S. B. S. 


—-—-- eee 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


A Woman’s Committee has been formed 
in London to help in the work of the In- 
ternational Arbitration and Peace Associa- 
tion. 

The piano used at the Woman Suffrage 
Bazaar now in progress in this city was 
kindly lent for the occasion by Henry F. 
Miller & Co. 

Wellesley College is building a new 
cottage which is to be called the ‘Free- 
man Cottage’ and will accommodate 
fifty students. 

Rev. D. P. Livermore has presented the 
friends of woman suffrage in Kansas with 
several hundred copies of his pamphlet in 
reply to Senator Ingalls. 

The wives of Clemenceau and Ribot, the 
noted French politicians, are both Ameri- 
eans. The former was a Connecticut girl 
and the latter from Albany. 

The lectures on Russian literature that 
Mr. Ivan Panin is giving on Wednesdays 
in the Hawthorne Rooms are always lis- 
tened to with pleasure by an intelligent 
and appreciative audience. 

Whittier contributed his autographs to 
the Concord table at the Woman Suffrage 
Bazaar, and Chas. K. Whipple gave a val- 
uable package of very interesting anti- 
slavery autographs from various noted 
persons. 

The women of Buflalo, N. Y., support 
six different lecture courses. The Buftalo 
Courier says: ‘‘In fact, pretty much every- 
thing that is attempted in an intellectual 
way here owes its support and success to 
the women.” 

The press report of the recent Prohibi- 
tion Party Convention in Minnesota, 
omitted from the list of resolutions the 
strong one favoring suffrage for women. 
Ladies present at the Prohibition Confer- 
ence desire this fact stated. 

The trustees of Mt. Holyoke Seminary 
have voted to take measures to have the 
course of study enlarged, and to apply to 
the Legislature for authority to grant de- 
grees, and to take the name of ‘Mount 
Holyoke Seminary and College.” 

The petition of the World’s Woman's 
Christian ‘Temperance Union, translated 
into Tamil and Singhalese, bas been circu- 





lated in Ceylon by native pastors. cate- 
chists, teachers and Bible women, who 
have secured 16,000 signatures in six 
weeks. 

Hon. Samuel E. Sewall’s valuable pam- 
phiet on *'The Legal Condition of Women 
in Massachusetts” is for sale at the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL office, Boston, or may 
be ordered by mail. Price fifteen cents. 
Every League and club should have a 
copy for reference. 

The Hon. Josiah Quincy addressed a 
meeting held by the Woburn Equal Suf- 
frage League Jast week, and the Woburn 
Journal says his speech was ‘‘the finest 
presentation of the question of woman’s 
political stutus under a democratic form 
of government ever given in Woburn 
withia our recollection.” 

The great-granddaughter of Robert Mor- 
ris, who furnished the “‘sinews” for the 
revolutionary struggle, is wofully poor, 
and is seeking admission, at the age of 
seventy-four, to an old ladies’ home in 
Washington. She asks for one hundred 
dollars to pay her entrance fee into the 
institution. 

An energetic effort will be made to elect 
women as poor-law guardians in London 
this winter. The Pall-Mall Gazette says: 
“The ideal to be aimed at is a board 
composed of equal numbers of both sexes. 
It is no wonder that the poor detest the 
poor law when the boards which stand in 
loco parentis to the pauper are almost ex- 
clusively male. If our poor-law adminis- 
tration is to be natural and human, the 
sex of our mothers and sisters must be as 
largely represented on boards of guardians 
as it is in our own families.” 








The Christmas Problem. 

At this season, the great question is, “What 
shall I buy for presents?” Something uncom- 
mon, beautiful, useful and inexpensive is needed. 
Now 200 varieties of rare imported articles sold 
by no other house In America are retailed at the 
Boston Health Supply Depot, 52 Boylston Street, 
Boston, at prices ranging from twenty cents to 
$4. Ladies may purchase so as to sell egain at 
100 per cent. profit. Call, or send stamp for 
price list. Any sum of money sent will be in- 
vested for you, and goods forwarded the same 
day. You can give your friends something they 
never saw before. We have never seen such a 
chance for either buyers or agents. 


Messrs. Joun H. Pray, Sons & Co. are al- 
ways alive to the artistic demands of the public, 
and spend yearly a great amount to show the 
masses what can be accomplished by way of 
beautifying our homes. The crowd around their 
immense windows at this time have delightful 
exclamations of pleasure and appreciation. Into 
one immense window (the largest in the coun- 
try) is built a parlor and corridor, the whole 
space measuring about twenty-five feet square. 
The parlor represents three sides of an interior; 
on one side is a white mantel, wile the reverse 
has an opening adorned with a very handsome 
pair of portieres. In the rear of the room a bay 
window, built out into the store, is draped and 
curtained in a manner so exquisitely perfect 
that a pen-and-ink picture does not do the sub- 
ject justice. The walls of this room are hung 
with the most delicate shades of figured silk. 
The floor of the parlor is covered with a French 
Aubusson carpet. In the corridor is one of the 
handsomest and most perfect antique carpets 
ever imported. As all the materials which make 
up this interior are taken directly from the 
stock of John H. Pray, Sons & Co., the public 
can see at a glance the resources of their uphol- 
stery and carpet departments. We advise all of 
our readers to see this beautiful sight at their 
earliest convenience. 





Messrs. Epwarp Kaxkas.& Sons, 404 Wash- 
ington Street, make a specialty of Alaska seal- 
skins, dyed in London, and manufactured by 
their own furriers into garments. In this branch 
of business, to which Mr. Edward Kakas gives 
his personal attention, they have all the facilities 
for giving the highest satisfaction. Orders 
should be left early that ladies may have their 
seal sacques and jackets ready. 





THE entire stock of Dressing Robes, Jackets, 
Bath Wraps, and fancy goods which Freeman & 
Gray, at 124 Tremont Street, had just arranged 
for the usual holiday trade, which was slightly 
touched by the smoke from the fire next door, 
is now offered at a great discount for cash. 
Scarcely anything shows the damage, and have 
only a slight smell of smoke. It will pay buy- 
ers, both ladies and gentlemen, to examine this 
first-class stock. 





At A. T. Fogg’s, Hamilton Place, are many 
dainty articles made of chamois skin,eitherfhand- 
wrought or painted, and the handkerchief or 
blotter cases, fancy bags, etc., make beautiful 
gifts. Wall baskets and screens made of cork 
paper, decorated in original designs, combine use 
and beauty. Everything to be found in the store 
is in excellent taste, and will please the most fas- 
tidious purchaser. Call and examine these beau- 
tiful articles of handiwork. 





Lapis will find at the well-known store of 
Parker Bros., on Winter Street, a most enticing 
variety of Christmas and souvenir gifts. The 
store is immense, and the entire stock consists of 
suitable gifts hardly to be found elsewhere in the 
city. It seems impossible to enter the store 
ee coming out laden with good and perfect 
gifts. 





Laptres, when you visit the city to do your 
shopping, be sure and call at Messrs. T. D. Cook 
& Co.’s, and you will be able to rest while par- 
taking of one of their excellent lunches. In ad- 
dition to their restaurant business they give care- 
ful attention to catering for weddings and other 
receptions, and as they have competent waiters 
bre — cooks, they always give perfect satis- 
action. 


Miss Newman, the florist, at 100 Ttemont 
Street (Horticultural Hall), is prepared to fill all 
holiday orders for flowers, wreaths and trim- 
mings. We know, by frequent experience, that 
her flowers are the freshest, and always taste- 
fully arranged. 








A nox of gloves from Miss Fiske’s, 53 West 
Street, is a very acceptable Christmas present. 





A woveLty in the way of odorous parlor pil- 
lows, are the “Wild Rose” chair pillows found 
at Carter & Karrick, 3 Beacon Street, and no- 
where (we believe) in the city. They are double, 
caught with bows, and thoroughly sen- 
sible and exquisite. For cards, calendars, sou- 
venirs and Christmas books, commend us to this 
firm for novelties and a great variety. 





Mr. H. Craivz, of 15 Avon Street, is now mak- 
ing a special sale of fur goods. He has a large 
assortment of white-lynx, marten, beavers, etc., 
and a full line of gents’ fur-lined overcoats at 
very low prices. Call at once and see the wel- 
come gifts. 








Paid 
Holiday 
Resort ! 


PARKER BROS., 


13 and 15 Winter St. 


Entire Stock Consists of Suitable 
Goods for 


Christmas & Souvenir Gifts 


Every article we offer is of our own importation or 
direct from the manufacturer. We mark our Wares in 
plain figures, and guarantee our price against all com- 
petition, 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 


Over 200 different styles aud patterns. 

We are Headquarters for Albums, Seal, Morocco, Old 
Ivory, Russia Leather and Silk Plush Bindings. Spe- 
cial prices for full quarto sizes, 1.00, $1.60, $2.00, 
$3.00, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00, $6.00. 


F We are showing the latest Parisian and 
Vienna Novelties, Ostrich Feather Fans, 
with Shell, Ivory and Olive Sticks, from A 
’ $2.50 to $30, Gauze, Crepe-de-Chine, Satin, N 
S 


~ 


S painted and plain, all colors, 
k 


Opera Feather Fan at $5.00, 
JEWELRY, 


In Gold, Sterling Silver and fine Rolled Plate, choice 
stock of Silver Bracelets, Fob Chains, Hair Ornaments, 
Lace Pins, Eardrops and Scarf Pins in Amber, Oxy- 
dized and Bright Cut Silver. Onyx, Scotch Pebble and 
Shell, Rhine stone Jewelry of every description, 


SILVER PLATED WARE. 


Tea Service, six pieces, 18.50, Ice Pitchers, Cake 
Baskets, Fruit Dishes, Butter Dishes, Knives, Forks, 
Spoons, Napkin Rings, 50c., 62¢.. J5c., Sterling 
Silver Napkin Rings, $1.00, 81.25, $1.50, $1.75. 


ART POTTERY. 


See our 


Choice Pieces, in odd shapes of Royal Worcester 
Rhenish Crown, Doulton, Abbottsford, Hungarian, 
Persian, Gobelin, Tapestry and Old Ivory from $1.00 
to $20. 


Bric-a-Brac Cabinets. 


1 84.50, 7, KO. 
§ $5, B8, $10.50, B12. 


Brush and Comb Sets. 


Celluloid Brush, Mirror and) 
Comb, in a Silk Plush, Satia > @2.75. 
Lined Case, ) 


In Antique Oak, 
Cherry and Ebony, 


Beautiful line of Combination Manicure and Jewel 
Boxes from $1 to $9. 


Handsome Dressed Dolls, 25c., 50c., $1, D 

$1.50, $2, $2.75, $3, up to $20, 

French Jointed Dolls, Indestructible Dolls, L 

Dolls’ Jewelry. Toilet Sets, Stockings, i 
~ Hats, Slippers, &c. Doll House Furniture. ~ 


PARKER BROS., 


13 and 15 Winter Street. 


BARGAIN. 
TABLES stn. 


LADIES! 


ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


WHITTEMORE’S 


Gilt Edge 


DRESSING. 


The Ladies’ Favorite. 


ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED. 


Bottles Hold Double Quantity. 


For Sale in Boston by all the Fashionable Firms. 
H. H. TUTTLE & CU., 435 Washington Street. 
T. E. MOSELEY & CO., 469 Washington Street. 
THAYER, MCNEIL & HODGKINS, 47 Temple Place, 
B. 8S. ROWE & CO., 67 Washington Street. 








NOW 
READY 


GUY BROTHERS, 





















And First-class Dealers generally. 





John H. Pray, sons &.Co. 
‘RUGS 


—~AT— 


VERY LOW PRICES. 
LAZAR RUGS at |°3:38 


3@™ The above are especially de- 
sirable for use in bath-rooms and 
chambers. 


TANJORE RUGS, | 8:98 
KHYBER RUGS, {288 


PERSIAN RUGS, !otiSras. 
WOODSTOCKS, vee as. 


Best Quality 


SMYRNA RUGS 


$1.50, 
$2.75, 
$3.50, 
$4.25. 


GOLD MEDAL 


CARPET SWEEPERS, 


THE BEST IN USE 
At $3.50. 
CENUINE 


Daphestan Rugs 


atin 


$7.50 Each. 


Also a large line of Novelties in 
TIDIES, SCARFS, TABLE 
COVERS, and other small UP- 
HOLSTERY GOODS, at 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co, 
GARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


558 and 560 Washington Street, 
30 to 34 Harrison Ave. Extension. 


— —— 


FIRE! FIRE! SMOKE! 


BARGAINS. 


A LARGE and ELEGANT assortment of 
ROBES, JACKETS and BATH WRAPS, 
over 400 garments, at a large discount from 
original prices. 

Our entire stock of Men’s Furnishing 
Goods, damaged by smoke only, was offered 
for sale Monday, December 12, and will 
continue until! sold. 

Every article in the store marked down 
to make quick sales. 

Gloves, 

Underwear, 

White Shirts, 

Silk Umbrellas, Fine Canes, 

Fancy Suspenders, Mufflers, etc. 
A rare opportunity to buy Christ- 


mas Presents at low Prices. 


FREEMAN & GRAY, 


124 Tremont Street. 


Seasonable Suggestions. 


In buying articles for presents, one would 
prefer, however small or inexpensive the gift, 
that it should be the best of its kind, and we 
wish to say, quietly, that we offer worthy and 
well-made goods, and a stock of Men’s Fur- 
nishings and Outfittings, of the best qualities, 
as nearly complete and perfect as we can make 
it 


Hewins & Hollis, 
Outfitters, 
Hamilton Place. 





| 


Hosiery, 
Neckwear, 
Night Shirts, 











FOR THE CHILDREN. 


Standard Holiday Books 


Approved by the Elders. Enjoyed by the Children. 
Why Not Let the Children Have Them ? 





WASHINGTON AND HIS 
COUNTRY. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING and JoHN FISKE. With 
maps. Cloth, $1.00; boards, 8 cents. 
This consists of Irving’s Life of Washington judi- 
ciously abridged by Prof. John Fiske and supplemented 
with an introduction and a continuation by Prof. Fiske 


that makes the work a complete classic history of the 
United States. 


CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN. 

Andersen's *Fairy Tales, two volumes (each 45 
cents). 

ZEsop’s *Fables, with some of the French and 
the Russian (40 cents). 

Kingsley’« *Water Babies (40 cents) and *Greek 
Heroes (40 cents). 

Swiss *Family Robinson (50 cents) and Robinson 
Crusoe (40 cents). 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare (50 cents), Adven- 
tures of Ulysses (30 cents). 

Scott’s Tales of a Grandfather (50 cents), Lady of 
the Lake (40 cents), Lay of the Last Minstrel (40 
cents), Talisman (60 cents), Quentin Durward (50 
ents), Guy Mannering (70 cents), Ivanhoe (70 
cents), Rob Roy (70 cents). 

Church’s Stories of the Old World (50 cents). 

Irving’s Sketch Book, six selections (35 cents). 

Johnson's Rasselas (40 cents). 

Swift's Gulliver’s Travels (35 cents). 

Plutarch’s *Lives (50 cents). 

Martineau’s *Peasant and Prince (40 cents). 

With Notes, Starred volumes are ilastrated. 


Indorsed by the leading literary and educational 
authorities. 


THOSE DREADFUL MOUSE 
BOY 


By ARIEL. Illustrated. In cloth, $1.00; in boards, 


60 cents. 

This is a double story for young and old, designed to 
illustrate, by a moral that is felt rather than seen, the 
contrast between narrow, selfish lives, and broad, gen- 
erous ones, 

Recommended by such eminent men as Rey. Dr. E. 


FE. Hale, Rey. Dr. C. A, Bartol, Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, 
Rev. Dr, J. 'T. Duryea, F. H. Underwood, Samuel 
Adams Drake, William R. Alger, and many others. 


LITTLE FLOWER PEOPLE. 
By Miss G. E. HALE. Illustrated, 50 cents. 


This book tells some of the most important elemen- 
tary facts of plant life in a way to awaken interest and 
stimulate observation, 

“It is safe to predict a wide popularity for this in- 
structive little book.”— The Chautauquan, 


TWILIGHT THOUGHTS. 


Stories for children and child-lovers. By MAry 8. 
CLAUDE. Edited by Mary L. Avery, with a pre- 
face by Matthew Arnold. 

“There is nature and fable and humor and pathos and 
morality and Chartism in these stories—something for 
every taste; and it is well that America, too, should 
possess them and read them.”—Matihew Arnoid, 


HUDSON’S HARVARD SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 


Iiudson’s Family Shakespeare. 


Hudson’s Life, Art, and Characters of Shakespeare, 


The best editions for all readers of Shakespeare. 
Special terms for this season, 


For sale by booksellers and by 


CINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


7,9 and 13 Tremont Place, Boston, 


LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


TALKS TO YOUNG MEN (with ‘‘Asides’> 


to Young Women). 
By RoBERT COLLYER, Minister of the Church of 
the Messiah, New York. Cloth, $1.25. 

“IT have tried to speak as the Spirit moved me, 
and then laid these Talks away with many more 
to ripen or rot—as some sorts of pears do in my 
drawer. And now when I must make good an old 
promise to print such a book, those have been 
selected which seemed still to have some soundness 
in them and some virtue of bitter or sweet.’’ 

—Author’s Introduction. 


FREEMAN CLARKE’S “RELIGIOUS 
ROMANCE.” 


LIFE AND TIMES OF JESUS 
As related by THomMAs DipyMus. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

It is entirely safe to say that no such pen-picture 
of Jesus and His times has ever been written, every 
page actually riveting the attention of the reader by 
the captivating style of the narratives, and the win- 
ning and inviting language, all investing the in- 
tensely interesting subjects with the most charming 
vividness, and lifting the great work to a place in 
the realm of Christian biography and history beside 
Ben Hur in the realm of Oriental romance. 


POEMS 


ty DAVID ATWOOD WASSON. 


JAMES 


New edition- 


With portrait. 


Edited by Mrs. Ednah Dean Cheney. Cloth, 
$1.25. 
“The genuine expression of a great and beautiful 
soul. . . He was utterly true and thoroughly 
brave . . Like the drawings of a great master, 


they draw us nearer to him than the scholarly essays 
which have given him his position as one of the 


greatest thinkers of our time.’’— Zditor’s Intro- 

duction. 

PRE-GLACIAL MAN AND THE ARYAN 
RACE, 


A History of Creation, and of the birthplace and 
wanderings of man in Central Asia, with a Hise- 
tory of the rise and progress of the Aryan Race; 
also the decline and destruction of that nation, 
By LORENZO BuRGE. Cloth, $1.50. 

Sold by all Booksellers, and sent by Mail, postpaid, 

on receipt of price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 


REMOVAL. 
Mrs. Dr. J. SEMMES & SON, 


Chiropodists, Manicures and 
Dermatologists, 


Have had twenty-seven years successful practice, 
and wish to announce to friends and patrons 
that on and after Monday, Dec. 12, they may be 
found at their new parlors, 41 Winter Street. 
Kindly thanking my customers for their liberal 
patronage, and earnestly requesting a continn- 
ance of the same, I remain res fully yours, 
MRS. DR. J. SEMMES. 


THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home Purity 
Woman and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 50 centsayear. Address 

- THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 








Moines, Iowa, 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
TO FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
BY CECIL HAMPDEN HOWARD. 


The world has rightly called thee great; thou art. 
A sway o’er worlds is not the whole of life; 
Within the din of ever rising strife 
Thy charméd words have ruled the human heart! 
All ancient lore reveals no greater art. 
No soldier that has heard the drum and fife 
Has felt his life with greater blessing rife, 
Than thine, whose skill a smile or tear can start. 
Abroad, at home, and in the city mart, 
Thy strength hath stirred our inmost heart and 
soul; 
The broken life has come out round and whole 
That through thy words hath learned the better part. 
Thy crown of favor, then, is fairly won, 
And God at last shall say to thee, ‘Well done!” 


aeanQupaibs 
THE STORY OF A WEEK. 


Little battles thou hast won; 

Little masteries achieved; 

Little wants with care relieved; 
Little words in love expressed ; 
Little wrongs at once confessed; 
Little favors kindly done ; 

Little toils thou didst not shun ; 
Little graces meekly worn; 

Little slights with patience borne ;— 
These shall crown thy pillowed head, 
Holy light upon thee shed; 

These are treasures that shall rise 
Far beyond the smiling skies. 








eee 
WHO SHALL BE FAIREST? 


Who shall be fairest? 
Who shall be rarest? 

Who shall be first in the songs that we sing? 
She who is kindest 
When Fortune is blindest, 

Bearing through winter the blooms of the spring; 
Charm of our gladness, 
Friend of our sadness, 

Angel of life, when its pleasures take wing! 
She shall be fairest, 
She shall be rarest, 

She shall be first in the songs that we sing! 


Who shall be nearest, 
Noblest and dearest, 

Named but with honor and pride evermore? 
He, the undaunted, 
Whose banner is planted 

On Glory’s high ramparts and battlement’s roar; 
Fearless of danger, 
To falsehood a stranger, 

Looking not back while there’s duty before! 
He shall be nearest, 
He shall be dearest, 

He shall be first in our hearts evermore! 
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A SONG OF THE SUNSET LAND. 








BY ERNEST MCGAFFEY. 
In the far-off hills of the sunset land; 
In the land where the long grass bends and 
quivers, 
Where the ghosts of night and morning stand 
By the gleams and dreams of the lonely rivers, 
Where the brown sedge, waving, stoops and 
shivers, 
At the water’s edge in the sunset land. 
Through the trackless paths of the sunset land, 
Where the silence broods in a dream unbroken, 
And the days slip by like grains of sand, 
Where the song unsung and the word unspoken 
Seem like a part of a nameless token 
Of the wild gray wastes of the sunset land. 
On the snow-clad peaks of the sunset land, 
As they rise in the clouds so near to heaven 
In shadowy vastness, stern and grand; 
Where gaunt old pines, by the lightning riven, 
Moan in the wind, through their branches driven, 
On the crags and cliffs of the sunset land. 
*Mid the rolling plains of the sunset land, 
Where the echoes drift in the tufted heather 
In the wake of breezes sweet and bland; 
Where the shadows go ina troop together 
Across the haze in the fair June weather 
In the grassy dells of the sunset land. 
By the wandering streams of the sunset land, 
Where the ripples rise ’mid the tall reeds bending 
And float away to an unknown strand; 
And the shade and the sunlight slow descending 
Fall where the voice of the waters blending 
Sings of the sunset land. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE LAW AND THE OHILD. 


BY E. A. T. 


We have seen many rooms more richly 
furnished, more elegantly finished in other 
particulars, but few more snug and home- 
like than the cosy little room in which 
were sitting, one cold evening in early 
spring, two ladies, both past the bloom of 
youth, yet each wearing in her counte- 
nance that expression of benevolent and 
kindly interest in humanity which never 
grows old. 

It is growing late, but they are both so 
absorbed in the books they are reading 
that they take no notice of the flight of 
time. Suddenly a sharp, loud knock at 
the door brings them out of their books, 
and on their feet at once. 

**Dear me, what can that be?” they ex- 
claim in concert, looking in each other's 
faces with startled eyes. 

“Mrs. Scott must be worse, and they 
want one of us to watch to-night,” con- 
tinued Miss Julia, proceeding toward the 
door. She unlocked and opened it quick- 
ly, but to her surprise, no one was to be 
seen. 

The night was so dark that, thinking 
the person, whoever it was, might be 
standing near by, and yet out of her view, 
she cried, ‘‘Who is it?” 

No reply. 

Somewhat alarmed now, as well as con- 
siderably astonished, she hastily closed 
the door and fastened it. 

**What can be the meaning of this?” she 





said tp her sister, who had come into the 
hall to ascertain the cause of Miss Julia’s 
prolonged absence. “Do you suppose 
there are burglars about?” » 

‘“Burglars don’t usually knock to an- 
nounce their visits,” answered Miss Helen. 
Passing as she spoke into the front room, 
from the window of which a view of the 
steps could be obtained, she looked eager- 
ly out into the darkness. 

Ip a minute she returned, saying to her 
sister, “Seems to me, Julia, [ can see a 
box or some large package lying on the 
upper step. Let’s open the door once 
more, and find out, if we can, the cause of 
the knock.” 

So, very carefully, the door was opened, 
a guard chain preventing it from being 
pushed open from the outside, and both 
ladies peered out. 

“There certainly is something on the 
step,” said Miss Helen, and she reached 
out her hand through the half-opened 
door to take it in. 

“Don’t touch it, Helen!” said Miss 
Julia; *‘perhaps it is dynamite!” 

“Who do you think would want to 
blow us up?” asked her more courageous 
sister. ‘I’m going to the bottom of this 
mystery if it’s a possible thing,” and, thus 
speaking, she drew the mysterious pack- 
age into the house. 

A good-sized market-basket it appeared 
to the curious eyes watching its advent. 

‘**Nothing very startling about a market- 
basket,” remarked Miss Helen, in rather a 
disappointed tone, as if a box of dyna- 
mite would have been more in accordance 
with her desires. 

“Better not say that till we know what 
the basket contains,” returned Miss Julia. 

As this knowledge seemed to be worth 
possessing, the sisters began, rather gin- 
gerly, it must be confessed—a sort of 
dread of they knew not what, haunting 
them—to take measures towards obtaining 
it. First they removed a shawl a little the 
worse for wear; next a blanket very 
much the worse for wear was taken out. 
As this last article was removed, both sis- 
ters noticed a slight movement in the 
basket. 

They hurriedly lifted another shawl, and 
there, looking up into the two bewildered 
faces bending over the basket, were the 
brightest of wide-open, questioning eyes, 
said eyes belonging to the plumpest and 
prettiest of wondering babies. 

For a moment not a word was spoken, 
both sisters being too much astonished at 
this unexpected solution of the mystery 
to offer any remarks concerning it. They 
only stared into the basket as intently as 
the baby stared out of it. At last, seeing 
in the little face indications of extreme 
dissatisfaction with its present quarters, 
and doubtless also with this sort of a re- 
ception, Miss Julia picked up the basket, 
and started towards the sitting-room, fol- 
lowed by her sister. 

Taking her seat in a low rocking- 
chair, she took the baby gently out of the 
basket, and placed it on ner lap, where it 
sat quietly, looking inquiringly around 
the room, and at the two women, as if 
asking for an explanation of the present 
arrangement. 

‘Well, Helen,” Miss Julia' finally said, 
“what do you think now of a market- 
basket ?” 


*Sakes alive, Julia!” responded Miss. 


Helen, “if this doesn’t beat all! What 
is to be done with it?” 

Her sister made no reply for some time; 
she sat silently regarding the child. Sud- 
denly the babv Leoked up in her face, and 
stretched up its little arms, with a smile. 
Miss Julia caught it up, and hugging it 
close, she said in a serious tone, ‘*Let’s 
keep this baby, Helen. We can take cape 
of it as well as not, and it will be com- 
pany for us, too.” 

“Too much company, perhaps,” said 
Helen. ‘However, we are not obliged to 
decide to-night what we will do with it. 
It may fret all night, and we may be only 
too glad that we have the power to send it 
off in the morning.” 

But morning came, and then another and 
another, and still the baby, who increased 
in beauty and amiability every day, re- 
mained; and, indeed, there seemed at last 
to be no prospect of her ever doing any- 
thing else. 

‘*We shali have to get some one to help 
about the housework now, Helen,” said 
Miss Julia, about a week after the arrival 
of the baby. ‘‘It’s all we can do to take 
care of the child.” 

“Yes,” acquiesced Helen, “I will go to- 
morrow and see about getting some one.” 

A very prepossessing, and as,it after- 
wards proved, a very capable young 
woman, was soon found, who, thougha 
stranger, was unhesitatingly engaged by 
the sisters, after an interview, and a trial 
of a few days. 

‘*We have secured a treasure, surely,” 
Miss Julia remarked one day to a visitor, 
concerning the new “help.” ‘Even the 
baby seems to think so. Do you notice,” 
she said, turning to her sister, ‘Show baby 
always seems to try to attract Ellen’s at- 





tention whenever she sees or hears her? 
She is evidently perfectly satisfied with 
our choice.” 

“IT have noticed it,” replied the sister, 
‘sand also that the attachment seems mu- 
tual. Yesterday morning, when Ellen 
came into the dining-room, she caught up 
baby, and hugged and kissed her in such 
a loving way that I said to her, ‘I think 
you must be very fond of children, Ellen.’ 
*Yes’m,’ she answered, ‘I love the little 
things.’” 

“So she adds fondness for children to 
her other excellent qualities, does she?” 
said the visitor. ‘Then you certainly have 
secured a prize.” 

Time passed on quietly and happily, 
each month as it passed making the beauti- 
ful child more precious to her loving 
guardians, till five years had rolled away. 

Little Gracie, as they had called her, 
had been allowed to celebrate her fifth 
birthday by a visit to a little neighbor and 
playmate with whom she now and then 
exchanged visits. 

Not long after her departure, Miss 
Julia, who was sitting at the window, saw 
a well-dressed, but by no means a gentle- 
manly appearing man, come into the yard, 
and a moment after heard a knock at the 
door. 

She opened the door, and in reply to his 
question, ‘Can I see Miss Ashton?” said, 
“Certainly; | am Miss Ashton,” and po- 
litely invited him to enter. 

Accepting her invitation at once, the 
man came into the room and seated him- 
self. ‘Then, without raising his eyes to 
her face, he said in a low tone, **Miss Ash- 
ton, I believe some five or six years ago a 
little child was left here.” 

**You are right,”’ she answered hurried- 
ly, directing a glance of surprised inquiry 
at the stranger's face. ‘Sheisinmy care, 
now. But why do you ask?” she added, 
quickly. 

‘For the best of reasons,” he returned; 
“the child is mine. I have searched for 
her long in vain, and am rejoiced that at 
last my search is successful. It is my 
wish,” he continued, after a brief pause, 
“to take her away with me when I leave 
this place to-morrow.” 

“Take her away!” she said, slowly; 
‘take her away!” 

Mast she then give up the child she had 
loved so long and so fondly? Was there 
no help? But did this man speak the truth? 
As this thought flashed through her mind, 
she said quickly, ‘It will be necessary for 
you to prove your right tothe child before 
1 shall resign it.” 

An angry frown passed over the man's 
face, but he answered calmly, **I can easily 
prove it, to your entire satisfaction, I 
think. Will you please call in your ser- 
vant, Ellen?” 

“Ellen!” she answered hastily; ‘she 
knows nothing of the child.” 

‘But will you call her?” he said; and 
seeing no reason for refusing, she did as 
the stranger requested. 

At the summons Ellen came quickly 
into the room, an expression of quiet hap- 
piness and perfect content resting on her 
face. 

“*T was just thinking how still the house 
seems without Gracie,” she said, with a 
smile. Asshe spoke, she turned her head, 
and her eyes fell on the stranger. In- 
stantly the smile vanished. Her face 
turned deathly pale, and she trembled so 
violently that Miss Ashton, who was 
watching her eagerly, hastened to her side, 
fearing she would faint. 


She stood perfectly still for some sec- 
onds, making no effort either to move or 
to speak, but looking straight at the man 
before her. He seemed to shrink uneasily 
from her steadfast gaze, but at last he said, 
‘Ellen Westlake, will you tell this lady 
who [ am?” 

“Tell her who you are?” she repeated 
faintly. ‘*‘Why are you here? What do 
you want?” 

“You know well é¢nough what I want,” 
he answered rudely. “I want my child, 
the child you took from me five years ago, 
and whom I have never seen since.” 

She waited for some minutes before she 
answered him. Then she said slowly, an 
expression of settled determination com- 
ing into her face: ‘*You shall never have 
her, not if any power on earth can keep 
her from you. Do you think I would trust 
my child with the man I was forced to 
leave for reasons which you know, as well 
as I do, were sufficient to warrant my ac- 
tion?” 

Rage flashed from the eyes of the man, 
as he said, ‘You seem to forget that I am 
your husband and the child’s father, and, 
as such, am her legal guardian. If you 
do not let me take her without, the law 
shall force you to do so.” 

Ellen turned her pallid face towards 
Miss Ashton. ‘It is unfortunately a fact,” 
she said, “that this man is my husband, 
as he says, and the father uf my child; but 
is what he says true? Does not the law 
recognize the mother’s as well as the fa- 
ther’s claim to the child?” 

“I don’t know, I am sure, my dear 








Ellen,” auswered Miss Ashton. “I have 
never known or thought much about the 
laws. But I don’t believe a word of it, It 
isn’t likely there's any such law; the in- 
justice of it would be evident to every- 
body.” 

“You will find,” said the husband, as he 
ruse to leave, ‘*that the law is as I have 
stated, and I shall immediately take meas- 
ures to have it enforced.” 

‘Thus speaking, he left the house. 

**We'll go this minute up to Lawyer Al- 
len’s, and ask him about the law,” Miss 
Helen said, as soon a3 the man was gone. 
“He will know all about it, and he can ad- 
vise Ellen as to what she had better do.” 

‘The necessity for immediate action was 
so urgent that, for the time, neither sister 
alluded in any way to the surprising oc- 
currences of the morning. It was not un- 
til they had nearly reached Mr. Allen’s 
door that Miss Helen suddenly asked, as 
if but just awakened, ‘Why did you never 
confide to us the secret of your relation- 
ship to Gracie?” 

““O Miss Ashton, I couldn't bear to,” was 
Ellen’s not very lucid reply. “I saw that 
my darling was loved and well cared for, 
and feared any change would be for the 
worse.” 

“But how came you to think of leaving 
the baby with us?” asked Miss Helen. 

“T knew you by reputation, dear Miss 
Ashton,” Ellen answered, “though you 
knew nothing of me. I had heard of your 
kindness to the poor and unfortunate, and 
I thought if I brought my baby to you, 
you would never send the little thing 
away. And I was right,’”’ she went on, 
tears coming into her eyes, ‘‘and I have 
been so happy and thankful all these years, 
that at last I had begun to feel that there 
was nothing to fear.” 

The good lawyer listened attentively to 
Ellen’s story, and when he had heard the 
whole, he said, “I am afraid the law will 
give this man the child, if he chooses to 
take it, so long as he is your husband. 
You see, Miss Ashton, the law supposes 
that husband and wife are one.” 

“IT should say,” interrupted Miss Ash- 
ton, ‘that the law supposes that the hus- 
band is one, and that the wife is nothing.” 

“Oh, no—no,” answered Mr. Allen; 
‘*you know, generally speaking, it doesn’t 
make any difference what the law is. I 
admit that there do sometimes arise cases 
where it seems a little hard, like the pres- 
ent, for instance. Now, if he were not 
really the young woman’s husband”—he 
continued, and then paused. 

A flush passed over Ellen’s pale face. 

‘But he is really my husband,” she said. 

“Of course he is,” added Miss Helen. 
‘“*But supposing he were not, what then?” 

“Why, in that case,” the lawyer-an- 
swered quickly, ‘‘and you will understand, 
now, why I wished to be quite sure on 
that point,—in that case, he would have no 
legal claim; the law recognizes the right 
of the unmarried mother to her child.” 

‘Well, I must say,” exclaimed Miss 
Helen, “{ wouldn't have the making of 
laws on my conscience, if these are speci- 
mens of them! But, law or no law,” she 
added, **f do not propose to give up our 
dear child to her miserable father. Now, 
what can I do?” 

Mr. Allen smiled as he replied, ‘*Ellen 
might apply for a divorce trom her bus- 
band. If that were granted, as there is no 
doubt it would be, the judge very proba- 
bly would allow her the guardianship of 
the child.” 

‘Then we'll have the divorce,” answered 
Miss Helen, ‘tas soon as possible, and till 
it is granted, V’ll see to it that the child is 
weli cared for. I will leave the matter in 
your hands, Mr. Allen,” she added, ‘‘to do 
as you think best for Ellen’s interest.” 

There is little more to be told. The di- 
vorce was granted, and as it could be 
easily proved that, in this case, the mother 
was the more worthy of the two, the law 
allowed her the custody of her child. 

*“T never knew before,” said Miss Helen 
to her sister, “that a mother must be 
either unmarried or divorced before she 
could have the slightest legal claim to her 
own child. Why, such laws are worthy 
of the cruellest harbarians in the lowest 
state of barbarism! And yet [ have al- 
ways thought that women had all the 
rights they wanted. Perhaps we have; 
but had Ellen?” 
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COMICAL EXPERIENCES IN SUFFRAGE. 


DORCHESTER, Dec. 7, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I have had a recent comical experience 
in the line of suffrage. Being informed 
by the Women’s Ward and City Commit- 
tee that my name was not registered, I[ at 
once attended to the matter in Dorchester, 
though, of course, I considered the mat- 
ter settled last summer when the asses- 
sor assured us that all was “right” for the 
three women of our household. After- 
wards I inquired at the office in Beacon 
Street to assure myself that the names of 
Mrs. and Miss B—— were on the list, when 
lo and behold! my own appeared in proper 
form, having been duly registered. Now [ 





am doubly evrolled, and I hope that the 
registrar’s suggestion to take off my name 
from his rollin the city proper will not 
result in another coufusion out here. 

The Dorchester registrar tells me it is 
hard to keep tally with the changes made 
from year to year in regard to women. 
Poor Woman! What a source of care she 
is and must be till the world is further 
righted! 

Now for another funny experience, I 
went to the Meionaon meeting last month 
without a ticket, but with my son of*eleven 
years. The floor manager doubtless was 
faithfully executing her orders, but imag- 
ine my surprise to be requested to leave the 
upper balcony on account of my escort, or 
shall I say more properly my “‘escorted ?” 
At any rate Master C—— [felt himself sud- 
denly raised in statureand importance to be 
thus considered a dangerous intruder at the 
meeting. Luckily for me only one of my 
two sons was present. The younger one 
of ten years came very near attending 
with his grandmother. ‘The sequel, how- 
ever, is happy: I was timorously advised 
to try a back seat down-stairs with the 
voters, where I belonged. ‘his I did, and 
Clement says to-day that he shall ‘*never 
forget that meeting” which we at last en- 
joyed. 7 Cc. M. B. 





MR. LAMMERKIN’S ENDEAVORS, 


I’m neither a ‘*mejum” nor a mind read- 
er, but [can give a pretty good guess as to 
the time when John first thought of our 
employing hired help. In my opinion, 
this happened one day when I was not 
feeling well, and he offered to do the work. 
John is one of the kindest-hearted men. 
He bolstered me up on the front-room 
lounge, half smothering me in shawls, and 
said he, ‘Now, Elinor, I can stay in the 
house to-day as well as not; and if you'll 
make out a list of the things you were go- 
ing to do this forenoon, I’li do them just 
hike a book.” So I mentioned the princi- 
pal things, and he wrote them down. 

Get children ready for school; wash 
dishes; sweep; make the beds; fill the 
lamps; see to the baby; rub the knives; 
make a stew for dinner; make mush for 
dinner; skim the milk; work over yester- 
day’s butter; bake the bread; iron the 
baby’s flannel petticoat; hang out some 
clothes left in soak since Monday; bake a 
pie for supper. ‘There was a piece of pie- 
crust in the basin. [ told him, so all he 
would have to do was to roll it out and 
cover the plate and put in the mince and 
cover that over. 

I lay where I could look into the kitch- 
en. ‘The baby was close by me, in his 
cradle, and I managed to tend him the 
greater part of the forenoon. John acted 
quite handy in getting the children ready 
for school, though Nellie B.’s parting did 
look some like a ‘‘herring-bone pattern,” 
and in clearing off the table, [ couldn’t 
have done better myself, except that he 
took a good deal of time for it. ‘The 
best way,” said he, ‘tis to go on with reg- 
ularity, and not get hurried and flurried.” 
He scraped every dish as clean as u whistle, 
and piled them up in piles, the small ones 
at the top, and got the pan, and went to 
pour out the dish-water. ‘Why!’ said 
he, *‘there isn’t a eupfui!” 

“The kettle ought to have been filled 
up,” saidI. ‘You have to look out about 
that.” 

He filled up the kettle, and said he be- 
lieved he would sweep the kitchen. He 
carried out all the mats and shook them. 
“This ought to be done every day,” said 
he, and moved the furniture into the middle 
of the floor, “‘so as to go thorough,” he 
said, and began to sprinkle the floor, but 
the baby cried then, and would not be pac- 
ified. 

‘“*He wants his bottle,” said I. 

John brought the milk out from the back 
buttery and warmed it on the stove, and 
then said the bottle smelled sour. 

Yes,” said I, “*you have to look out 
about that. It wants scalding. You'll 
have to take him.” He carried him round 
while the water was heating, and let him 
lie on the floor and ery while the bottle 
was being scalded and the milk poured in, 
then put him in the cradle, then set back 
the furniture, and then went on with his 
dishes in first-rate style. When they were 
about half-done he suddenly cried out,— 

“Gracious!” 

‘*What is the matter?” said I. 

“Why,” said he, “the dough is rising 
over and running down on the hearth!” 

“Oh! I suppose so, by this time,” said I; 
“you have to look out about that. It 
ought to go into the pans, but just give it 
a stir now, and let it wait.” 

He had hardly done this, and scraped 
the dough off the hearth, and begun on his 
dishes again, when the meat-cart stopped 
at the gate. He wiped his hands, and 
slipped on his coat, and ran out and 
bought the meat for the stew. I told him 
it ought to go right over the fire, so he 
got the dinner-pot, and wouldn’t have 
thought of washing the meat, but I men- 
tioned it to him, and told him how much 





water, and to set it in one of the back 
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places where it would do gradually. By 
this time the dish-water had grown cold, 
so he poured it off and went to the kettle, 
but there wasn’t very much hot—he for- 
got to fill the kettle again—so he went to 
work on the dough, and kneaded that 
over, after a fashion of his own, and 
dumped it into the pans; then finished 
the dishes, then rubbed the knives, then 
filled the lamps and washed them 4! in 
soapsuds—on account of letting the kero- 
sene run over.—then swept the room, 
without moving all the furniture out this 
time, then went up-stairs and made the 
beds, then brought me the pans to see if 
the dough were risen enough. I said it 
must be baked immediately, but that the 
oven must not be too hot at the beginning. 
He stepped back with it. 

“There’s no danger,” said he. ‘Why, 
the oven’s scarcely warm. There isn’t 
very much fire.” 

“Oh!” said 1, ‘‘the fire has to be attend- 
ed to when there’s anything tobake. You 
have to look out about that.” 

‘**You've said that four times,” said he. 

“I won't say it any more,” said I. ‘Set 
it in a cold place, and start the fire.” 

“There’s nothing but large wood here,” 
said he. 

“Johnny ought to have been made to 
bring in some dry stuff before he went to 
school,” said I. “You have to loo—I 
mean he’s very apt to forget his chores.” 

John ran out in a hurry, and I'll own it 
did not distress me to hear him hacking 
away at the woodpile, for I’ve done the 
same thing myself, and I like him to know 
what it was to want to starta firein a hurry, 
and have nothing to start it up with. He 
soon came back with a whole armful of dry 
stuff, and put a good deal of it in and 
opened all the dampers, and set the old 
stove a-roaring so I thought the chimney 
would get afire, and I called out to him for 
goodness sake to shut the dampers, quick, 
and put in something solid. 

As soon as there was a good fire a-going, 
and the bread had been put in, he went 
out into the back kitchen to wring those 
few pieces out of the tub, and made such 
a splashing that though [ called—on ac- 
count of wanting the baby’s bottle—and 
knocked with an umbrella, he did not 
hear, but hung out the clothes. When he 
came back, he looked into the oven, and 
said: 

‘Elinor, ’tis black.” 

*“T was afraid so,” said I. ‘*You have— 
that is, bread has to be watched.” 

John looked at his list. 

“Pll iron that little petticoat, now,” 
said he, 

“Ts the flatiron on?” I asked. 

“No,” said he. And on it went with a 
thump. 

**How about the meat?” said I. 
let it catch on.” 

He took off the pot-cover. 

“It has,” said he. ‘Tis dry as a chip, 
inside here.” 

“T thought I smelled something,” said 
I. “You have to—I mean it’s a sign of 
rain when the water boils away fast.” 

*1’ll sit down, and keep watch o’ these 
matters,” said he. 

LT inguired the time of day. 

“Just going to strike eleven,” said he. 

**You’ve a good many things to do in an 
hour,” said I. 

“That’s a fact,” said he. 
keep moving.” 

He went into the back buttery to skim 
the milk, and, when he came back, said 
the cat had saved him the trouble of skim- 
ming one pan. 

“I suppose the buttery door has been 
left open ever since you got the baby’s 
milk,” said I. ‘*You have to”—— 

“To look out about that cat?” said he. 

“No,” said I, “about the door. I have 
to stop and seta chair against it every time 
I come out.” 

This touched him in a tender spot; for, 
if I had asked him once to get that latch 
mended, I had twenty times. 

Sick as I felt, I thought I should die 
a-laughing to see the manceuvers in that 
kitchen the last hour before dinner. 1 
think about every dish and pan in the 
house were brought out, and set down, 
some in chairs, some on tables, and one or 
two on the floor, to make room for the 
ironing cloth. John is a plucky fellow. 
He was determined to do everything that 
was on the list. He flew round like a top, 
running here and there, fetching and car- 
rying, and asking questions. He spatted 
the butter, he peeled the potatoes, and 
doused them in, he rushed after the meal- 
bucket,—for the mush,—he went like a 
dart to fetch the ironing cloth, taking 
mighty quick steps for a person that felt 
in no hurry, and mighty long ones,—two 
of ’em took him across the kitchen,—and 
on his tiptoes part of the time, because I 
lay back with a veil over my face and he 
thought I was asleep. But I wasn't, J was 
laughing. When the water boiled away 
again, I heard him mutter, “Oh! you have 
to look out about that.” He filled the pot 
so full it boiled over. “Oh! you have to 
look out about that,’ he mattered again. 


“Don’t 


“I'd better 





In ironing the baby’s flannel petticoat, he 
scorched a place, and [ saw by the motion 
of his lips that he was whispering, ‘‘Oh! 
you have to look out about that.” He 
made the same motion when the spoon- 
handle slipped into the mush, and when 
the baby—baby was out there in his high- 
chair—grabbed the buttermilk basin; and 
when the fire almost went out again, and 
especially when some of the clothes-pins 
dropped off the line and let the clothes 
drag on the ground. The words were 
spoken out loud, then, and had another 
word joined to them that sounded almost 
like a “*swear word.” I asked him when 
he was going to bake his pie. He asked 
me if I didn’t think we could do very well 
without pie for one night, and I said, Oh! 
yes, if he could. So he picked up the roll- 
ing-pin out of the clothes-basket and the 
rolling-board from behind the door, and 
carried them away. 

The children came home from school 
and had to wait half an bour for their din- 
ner. Jobn let them eat as soon as it was 
ready, but said he believed he would quiet 
down a little before he took anything into 
his stomach, or he should have dyspepsia. 

That evening, after the children were in 
bed, and the house was still, Jobn sat by 
the fire a long time very quiet, as if en- 
gaged in meditation. At last he broke out 
with: 

**T could have done every identical thing 
on that list—if there had been time enough ; 
and done them well—only for having to 
keep up such a continual lookout. I don’t 
see how the—cook-stove—you manage to 
think forwards and backwards and all 
round, and carry on so many things at 
once. And you do a great many more 
things than [ did, make clothes and mend 
them, and wash and iron and bake and 
clean house, and see to the children, and 
tend baby night and day; and there seems 
to be no end, no let-up; there’s something 
for every hour and every minute.” “I 
shouldn’t mind that so much,” said I, “if 
if there were only hours and minutes 
enough for the work. But sometimes 
when I wake up in the morning and think 
of what must be done that day, and of the 
yesterday’s work left undove, and of to- 
morrow’s, which is sure to come, I own I 
do now and then feel discouraged, par- 
ticularly when baby has had a worrisome 
night. I soon brighten up, though, and 
take lots of comfort doing things for you 
and the children. ‘But sometimes I think 
that even for her family’s sake, a woman 
ought to have time to eat.” 

“Why, Elinor!” said he, ‘what do you 
mean? you always come to the table regu- 
lar.” 

“Yes,” said I, **but if a woman hurries 
through the forenoon aud feels tired and 
worried and tremulous like, she doesn’t 
feel like eating, and besides her food is apt 
to disagree with her, especially if she has 
to go on hurrying right after eating; and 
if this sort of thing is kept up a good 
while, why of course she gets all run 
down, and can’t do for her family as she 
otherwise would.” 

Upon this John went into another fit of 
meditation. Once during the time he mut- 
tered to himself, without stirring, ‘‘No 
noonings, no evenings, no rainy days.” 
Afterwards he turned his chair, rested his 
chin on the back and muttered the same 
thing, *‘No noonings, no evenings, no 
rainy days.”—WMrs. A. M. Diaz. 








Rheumatism 


We doubt if there is, or can be, a specific 
remedy for rheumatism; but thousands who 
have suffered its pains have beea greatly ben- 
efited by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. If you have 
failed to find relief, try this great remedy. 

“TI was afflicted with rheufiatism twenty 
years. Previous to 1883 I found no relief, but 
grew worse, and at one time was almost help- 
less. Hood’s Sarsaparilia did me more good 
than all the other medicine I ever had.” 
i. T. BALcom, Shirley Village, Mass. 

**T had rheumatism three years, and got no 
relief till I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It has 
done great things forme. I recommend it to 
others.” Lewis BURBANK, Biddeford, Me. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination ot 
remedial] agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 

“ Hood’s Sarsa: lla tones up my eyetem, 
purifies my blood, sharpens may appett e, an 
seems to make me over.” J. P. OMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

**Hood’s Sarsaperilla beats ail others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsapariila 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar. 
Consumption Surely Cured. 


To the Editor : 

Please inform your readers that I have 2 posi- 
tive remedy for the above named disease. its 
timely use thousands of hopeless cases have 
ose nape pd cured. I shall be glad to send two 

of my remedy rree to any of your read- 
ers who have consum) if they will send me 
their Express and P. O. address. 
Respectfully, T. A. Stocum, M. C., 
181 Pearl St., New York. 
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CHRISTMAS GARDS BY MAIL. 


OUR CARD PACKAGES for 1887 and 1888 are ready. 
These packets wy be found te mest wonderful baranine 
eve 4 advise orders, as man rtain) 
desire to re-order. J . ™ y 

We will send a complete set of the first aix packages for 
$3.50, and 4 cents for postage and istering; and of the 
= 9 sets for $5.00, 50 cents for postage and regtis- 


No. 1.—For 50 cents and four cents for postage, 17 
of L. Prang & Co.'s, and other fine Christmas Cards, to- 
gether with a Double Fringed Card and a handsome Birth- 
day Card. 

No, 2.—For 50 cents and four cents for postage, 10 
larger and finer Cards frowjthe above publisbers, also a fine 
Trpated Card and a Folding Card cut in form of a Sheaf of 

eat. 

No. 3.—For $1.00 and six cents for postage, a choice 
selection of 25 Beautiful Cards of L. Prang & Co.’s, also 
a Souvenir Booklet and a Haud-Painted Card. 


No. 4.—For $1.00 and eight cents for stage, a selec- 
tion of 10 of our Largest and Finest Cards, together with a 
beautiful Four Folding Calendar for 1888, by L. Prang & Co, 

No. 5.—For $1.00 and 10 cents for postage, 10 Double 
Friaged Cards (not folded), each in a separate envel- 
ope, together with a fine Folding Fringe Card and « hand- 
some Satin Card. . 


No. 6.— For 25 cents and two cents for postage, 1 
Praug’s, Tuck’s, Wurd’s, aod other beautiful Caras. 


No. 7.—For $1.00 and eight cents for postage, 4 
#eaatifal Folding Cards and 4 Souvenir Books, 
with appropriate selections from best authors; retail price, 

Sy 2% and 50 cents each, and an enlarged Lithographic Card of 

17] the above cut, by L. l’rang & Co. 


No. 8.-BIRTHDAY PACKET. For 50 cents, 17 Fine Cards of Prang’s or Tuck’s. 
sate ~~~ > tana PACKET. For 50 cents, 20 Cards of Marcus Ward’s and Prang’s 
» asso > 


Hand-Painted one Gu PPE QSTAL NOT bid 8 egely +P. as and $1.00 each, 


for eetptanas, Birthday, or Anniversary, which will be selected with care for different tastes and ages as 
spec . 

Chromo-Lithograph Cards by Prang & Co, of the above cut and verse, and companion Cards, per 
dozen, postpaid, $1.00. 
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Oo Ta HERS ONLY. 

50 Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, and on pemAGhE 6, D0 two uhY for $1.00 and eight cents for postage. 
Better assortment, e200 aud ten ceats for postage. A very choice selection, no twe alike, $3.00 and 
twenty cents for postane and reqjeterin 5 

Every Packet will be sent in Pasteboard Protectors, and heavy Envelope STA ers, for safe transmission, 


PAPER BY TH E POUND. Vy PRICES IN THE MNITEQ STA PES: er Co. (established 
ade) 


in 1822), aud mayufacturers of the Beacon Hii Linen Paper (no better 
or more elegant paper can be made). Selling direct from mills to the consumer, we are able always to give low- 
est possible prices. Sample sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and number of sheets to a pound, sent on 
receipt of 15 cents, and special prices to those taking orders for these papers with our card packets. 
POT PO } (ROBE LEAVES). A preparation of Rose-Leaf Petals combined with the choicest 
- Oriental Perfuaines, which will remain fragrant for years. Per box, size 3'4 by 4%, post- 
paid, 50 cents. [n fine Japanese Jars, securely packed and filied, price from $1.00 to $5.00. 


H. H. CARTER & KARRIOK, 3 Beacon &t., Boston. 
HQUIPOISH WAITST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
4 and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
MA that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust support is provided 
sea~ Within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 

Infants, particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of 
the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts,and from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 








PRICES. 
Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones.....-+...eseese8 $1.75 
sos &, * o Bone Front only....s-eeeeeeeees 2.00 
“ 603, * 


Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.........- 2.25 
** 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones ee 

sll, * «  Boned.. 
* 621, Children’s—without Bones.. 
** 631, Infants’ és tee 
DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 





PATENTED. 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 

For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 

Weshall take pleasure in seriding circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment 

Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on reccipt of price, and if not satisfactory, 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention Tire WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 

4a- One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROS'L & CoO., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON FOOD SUPPLY CO. 








The stock of this Company commends itself to Invest- 
ors, it having already advanced from $65 to $10 per share. 
Send for Prospectus, or call at office of Company, 


165 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


The Philanthropist. yoy VAN BRONT'S 
miu die cranes cis | f, | \\ Dress Reform 
Parlors, 
‘al ¢ 


| 
! 
AARON M. POWELL | 
ANNA RICE POWELL, { ED1Tons. | 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty ormtng peer Page coples, s} year, $1.25. \\ | 39 East 19th Street, 
ve pies, a year, $2.00. i 
TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bishop { Between Broadway and Fourth 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others. Price, 3 z Ave., N. Y. City. 
Hygievic and artistic under- 
wear for women and children. 
Sole Agent for the sale of Miss 
©. Bates’, of Boston, Reform 


cents each. $2-00 a hundred. 
Address 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
Garments, Jersey-Fitting Un- 
der garments, in silk, wool, 


P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 
merino, different grades, and 


ART EMBROIDERIES, Sa ne Dots aa 
celebrated “Common Sense’ 
. . : ~~ a 
Painted Materials, Walets, Cordes 
AND “Dress Forms,” 
Stocking Supporters, 
‘ 4 4 Bosom Supports, 
Novelties for Interior Decorations, | omnes setccre 
rial; “Corsets for 
We are now opening the most desirable line of uest rie u nes,” 
he omy > My F 
HOLIDAY COODSs geet og 
Reform Quarterly.” 
Mailed free. 
Boston Parlors for Dress Reform Goods, 
47 WINTER STREET. 
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etc., made in the best 
manner of any mate- 
Ladi ties. Send for the 

We have ever o-. he ~~ yim Lge respectfully | © Tiestrated Dress 


A. T. FOGG, 


5 HAMILTON PLACE. 

















MEDICAL REGISTER. 








Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street, 


Chronic diseases a lalty. Alsoa - 
cated electrician. _ Judiclousty”appleds ta 


1 
ceneee, and Be Tuck has used it in her practice very 
success: M years. Sup- 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE 38th Annual Session opens Oct. 6th. A three 
ears’ graded course is given in Spring and Winter 
rms. For further information address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
N, College Ave, and 21st St., - Philadelphia, Pa, 


COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instructior 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinica] Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 





FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures........++seeeeees $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in advance.......secsecsees seeeeee 225,00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+csecseceeeees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
Graduation Fee...ccccccccccces cocccecsccccce 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
" Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE W. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lecwres, Quizzes, 
Laboraiory Work, and ful! Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all ths 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dzan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 








For the Relief and Cure of 


KCEN j Cc Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVE Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 

re? LLS sugar pelleta, 

25 Cents a Box. 
BROWN & CO.’S The best and most re- 
. liable BRAIN AND 
WINE OF COCA NERVE TONIC and 
stimulant. 1 a bottle. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 








In selecting HOLIDAY GIFTS you should not forget 
the stock of elegaut Carpet Sweepers and Wringers at 


PRESCOTT BROS., 
62 and 64 Cornhill, Boston. 


Wringer and Sweeper Repairing a Specialty. 








ROCESS. Ss 
Seno is cE", 
For SAMPLE, paio 
‘OR SALE EVERY wir et! 
eBOSTON.«, 








Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Lge pe We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 


Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


dend for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCGC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 
SHORT-HAND ALPHABET. 


III ZL ACRES 
IDEN ALIA Ge 


bes wri , Book-k . Penman- 
row EO nr cOMMBECIAL COL: 








ship, &c., &c., at the 
LEGE, 639 Washington st., corner of Boylston st., Boston. 
Day and evening. for circular. 
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THE BABY’S TROUSSEAU. 


On the Kansas table “at the New Eng- 
land Woman Suffrage Bazaar, one of the 
most attractive specialties was a complete 
outfit of baby’s clothing, beautifully 
wrought by the women of Emporia. It 
was accompanied by the following letter, 
addressed to the fortunate baby who 
should become the possessor of the dainty 
apparel : 

Emporia, Kan., Dec. 3, 1887. 

Dear Little Stranger: 1 don’t know just 
how to address you, because, you see, I 
don’t know who you are. 1 hope your 
mamma will write one of these days and 
tell us, for [ assure you we could not make 
all these beautiful garments for you with- 
out becoming a good deal interested in you. 

Whom do 1 mean by *‘we?” 1 mean 
the Emporia Equal Suffrage Society, 
though, perhaps, | shouldn’t say ‘‘we” in 
speaking of the garments, for I haven’t, 
myself, set a stitch in anything; so, you 
see, I can say just what | please about this 
little trousseau of yours, and maybe, too, 
I will give you just a word about some of 
the ‘‘sisters and cousins and aunts” who 
made it. 

Now perhaps you think that is a joke, 
but itisn’t. 1 take it you are a Massachu- 
setts baby, and don’t you know that Kan- 
sas is the daughter of Massachusetts? So 
we couldn't be your grandmothers if we 
wanted to be. 1 will whisper in your ear, 
though, that one of the aunts who worked 
so industriously for you is old enough to 
be your grandmother, for she came to 
Kansas from New England nearly thirty 
years ago. I don’t want to tell you now 
about those dark, dreadful days so long 
ago, because you are a baby and would not 
understand; but when you get older you 
must ask your papa to tell you all about 
it, and to explain to you how it happens 
that Kansas is the daughter of Massachu- 
setts. 

Well, as I was saying, this aunt came 
here in those dreadful times when the peo- 
ple were afraid of their lives from Indians 
and border ruffians,and, besides, the nights 
were made still more fearful by the howl- 
ing of prairie wolves about their cabins. 

Why did she come to this dreadful coun- 
try? Because she wanted Kansas to bea 
free State, and she knew that the only way 
to make it so was for New England peo- 

le to come here to live. She brought with 
ee three little daughters, the youngest of 
them a little baby not much bigger than 
you now are. That was a long time ago, 

ou remember, so, perhaps, you will not 
surprised to know that this beautiful 
little embroidered skirt of yours (which 
seems to me fit only to be worn by the 
sweetest baby in Massachusetts) was made 
by one of these same little girls. 

It would make too long a story for me 
to tell you all about how this auntie and 
her three litthe daughters lived through 
all those years of hardship and struggle 
and danger; and how these same hands 
which have set so many dainty stitches in 
this little wardrobe of yours, year after 
year tilled the soil, winning from it, with 
every returning May-time, what were 
known through the length and breadth of 
the State as the finest and most delicious 
strawberries in Kansas. 

But the days of struggle are now over. 
In place of the little brown cabin now 
stands a comfortable and beautiful house, 
shaded by trees, which these same hands 
planted in faith in days so dark that suc- 
cess seemed like a forlorn hope, and few 
hearts were brave enough and patient 
enough to expect it and to wait for its 
coming. 

The flowers too, filliug the conservatory 
within and the grounds without, seem to 
have fulfilled in very truth the prophecy 
which your mamma will read to you from 
a big book, by and by, when you get older, 
and which says, ‘The desert shall rejoice 
and blossom as the rose.” 

There is another secret which I will 
whisper to you if you won't tell. In fact, 
this whole letter is confidential, for these 
good ladies [I tell you about are all of 
them very modest, and [am quite certain 
they wauldn’t like it at all if they kuew I 
was telling you about them. But, you 
see, I want you to know that you are a 
very fortunate baby to have had this love- 
ly trousseau bought for you at the Bazaar, 

* for it isn’t every baby who can wear such 
dainty little dresses and things made by a 
woman lawyer, and the first one, too, in 
this great State of Kansas. 

Now you think I am telling you a story? 
No, it is true, every word; only she didn’t 
make them all, for some other nice ladies 
helpea her. One of these, though not a 
lawyer herself, is the wife of a lawyer, 
and I do believe that, next to her own, she 
thinks Massachusetts babies are the dear- 
est and nicest babies in all the world, for 
that was her home too, when she was a 
little baby like you, and for many years 
after. 

But it is true, as I tell you, that your en- 
tire wardrobe was planned and fitted, and 
much of it made by a lawyer. And what 
is more, the same skilful fingers fashioned 
also the beautiful State banner which your 
mamma saw at the Bazaar. 

Maybe you think we are all lawyers 
here, but we are not. It does seem a little 
queer though, doesn’t it? that nearly all 
the lawyers and lawyers’ wives are suf- 
fragists. In fact, many of the members of 
our last legislature were lawyers, and I 
guess that was the reason why the muni- 
cipal suffrage bill was passed, though Gen. 
Johns was there, and they do say that she 
too worked bravely and wisely and per- 
sistently for it until finally the bill was 
carried. 

You know we are the first State in the 
Union to have municipal woman suffrage, 
but I’m sure we will not be the last, and 
I’m equally sure, too, that we won't stop 
with municipal suffrage. On the contrary, 
I hope that before you are old enough to 
vote, we will not only have full and equal 
suffrage here in Kansas, but also in Massa- 
chusetts and all the other States besides. 

I hope you will like all your little gar- 
ments, and I am quite sure you will, for 





you will find them so comfortable you 
cannot help liking them. Just think! No 
barbarous bands to be fastened around 
your little body, but everything hanging 
80 freely loosely from your shoulders. 
No ugly seams to worry you; no starched 
dresses and no saw-teeth edgings to cut 
your little neck. 

‘This is what we call the Baby’s Dress 
Reform, and this good lady | have told 
you about knows it will suit you because 
her own little ones have worn the same 
style of clothing, and were so comfortable 
in it that they could not help being well 
and good an happy. all day omy And 
so we hope that the Baby’s Dress Reform 
will make of you a reform baby, and that 
all your household will find reason to bless 
the Suffrage Bazaar. 

Now, right here, there is something I[ 
want to say to you. If you area little 
girl (you see [ don’t know yet whether _ 
are or not) I hope when you came to live 
with your dear papa and mamma that no 
one was foolish enough to wish you had 
been a little boy instead. 

Now, Il dare say, when your mamma 
was a little baby like you, that was just 
what the people said of her. But, you see, 
times have changed since then, and now 
girls as well as boys have a chance in the 
world, and can learn anything and do 
almost anything they choose to do. 

I have no doubt there is nothing in the 
wide world your dear mamma would 
want half so much as her nice pleasant 
home, with papa and you and maybe other 
dear little ones in it; and I want you to 
tell her for me how glad 1am she is so 
rich and happy in baving such treasures. 
But, you see, it is not every woman who 
chooses or can have just what your mam- 
ma does, and so it is well, and I am sure 
we oughe all of us to be glad that the 
other women in the world, who have no 
little ones like you to love and care for, 
may do whatever they can do best to earn 
their own living, and to do their share in 
the world toward making the people in it 
wiser and better and therefore happier, 
and, in doing this, find great happiness 
themselves. And 1 sometimes think, too, 
that the world needs many mother-hearted 
women, who, though childless themselves, 
have such tenderness and strength and 
wisdom given to them that they are able 
to care for the orphans and the friendless, 
the ignorant and the sinful ones who are 
scattered the wide world over. 

Indeed, | am not sure whether all the 
little folks in the world would even get 
such pretty dresses and clothes to wear, 
were it not for the dear aunts who have no 
little ones of theirown to work for. And, 
if I were to tell you the truth about it, | 
don’t know, even, that you would have 
had this dainty wardrobe, all complete as 
it is, had it not been for just such a dear 
aunt, who, though an invalid for many 
years, has wrought faithfully for you, 
and I am sure must have stitched in 
many loving thoughts and tender wishes 
for the future of the little one who should 
wear these garments. 

And, as I was saying a little while ago, 
if you really area little girl, I hope that 
papa, as well as all the rest of the house- 
hold, is glad of it, and that you will grow 
up by-aud-by to show him that you will 
not be a dead weight upon his hands, as I 
once heard another little girl’s papa say 
to her, and that you will also prove to 
him and all the rest, that girls as well as 
boys have a place in the world, and are 
not afraid or ashamed to take it. 

But, if it should be that I am, after all, 
writing to a little boy, I want you to grow 
up so unselfish and so chivalrous that you 
will be just as glad and just as proud of 
the success of your sister as of your broth- 
er, and just as ready to lend her a helping 
hand. 

Now maybe I have written some things 
which you don’t quite understand yet; 
but you will grow older and wiser by-and- 
by, and, if mamma chooses to keep this 
little letter for you till then, you may like 
to read it yourself and know how inter- 
ested some stranger ladies in far-away 
Kansas were in a little New England baby 
whom they had never seen. 

And I trust, also, that by that time you 
will have outgrown the foolishness of 
what people call *‘baby-talk,” and be glad 
that at least one staid and old-fashioned 
aunt of yours did not deluge you with it 
in your babyhood, however disappointed 
you may be now. 

I have written you along letter, but 
there is one. thing more I will mention be- 
fore I close. Maybe you wonder what all 
these pretty yellow ribbons mean which 
you admire so much. Well, I will tell 
vou. Kansas is called the ‘Sunflower 
State,” because so many of them grow 
wild here. Wherever the farmer puts the 
plough into the unbroken soil sunflowers 
spring up, and unless he is diligent in 
keeping them out, they grow up very tall 
and blossom everywhere. I have many 
times seen several acres of them in one 
field, and a gay sight it is, you may be 
sure. 

Now, the Kansas Equal Sufirage Asso- 
ciation held, a few weeks ago, its annual 
convention; and as the members wanted 
to adopt some color which might be worn 
for a badge, they said, ‘‘We will choose 
sunflower-yellow, because civilization fol- 
lows the sunflower everywhere, and our 
principles represent the highest idea of 
civilization. 

So [hope that you, as you grow ap, 
will learn to love, as we do, the sunflower, 
and, like the sunflower, keep your face 
turned always toward the sunlight. 

Your loving AUNT HOPE. 


+ 
-*s? 


SOUTH BOSTON CLUB. 


The South Boston Woman Suffrage 
Club met on Tuesday evening, Dec. 6, at 
the residence of Mrs. A. L. Burronghs, 
234 Silver Street.. The speaker of the 
evening was Dr. Salome Merritt, of Bos- 
ton, who gave a very interesting account 
of the work of the City Committee during 
the past year. 
“ Mary A. H. Curtis, Sec’y. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Hieu-Castes Hixpv Woman. By Pundita 
Ramabai Sarasvati. With an Introduction by 
Rachel L. Bodley, A.M.,M.D. Philadelphia: 
1887. Price, $1.25. 


“The silence of a thousand years has 
been broken, and the reader of this unpre- 
tending little volume catches the first ut- 
terances of the unfamiliar voice. ‘l'hrob- 
bing with woe, the facts are revealed in 
the following pages to intelligent, edu- 
cated, happy American women.” Such 
are the solemn and significant words of 
Dr. Bodley’s opening paragraph. It is 
well tor women struggling for the still un- 
attained blessings of legal and political 
equality in so-called civilized America, to 
read this calm, dispassionate statement of 
the condition of one hundred and twenty- 
five million Hindu women to-day under 
British rule. In contrasting the vantage- 
ground already gained, our women will 
draw encouragement for their life-long 
struggle, and assurance of final victory. 
Invaluable, too, would be the perusal of 
this book to those who are retarding the 
heroic effort of enlightened women and 
men to lift womanhood to its normai plane 
of development. 

In India, by a sacred law, a woman's 
life is divided into three parts—childhood, 
married life, and widowhood or old age. A 
son, is the wost coveted of all blessings; 
a daughter is only desirable as the possible 
mother of a grandson, in case there is no 
gon. For ‘there is no place for a man in 
heaven who is destitute of male offspring,” 
but “even the son of a daughter saves him 
who has no sons,jin the next world.” All 
the caresses of parents are lavished on the 
boys, and brothers learn to be proud of their 
sex, and to despise girls and women. A 
Brahman ofa high clan may and often does 
marry ten, twenty, or even one hundred 
and fifty girls. If a boy is born, his birth is 
announced by a festival ; if a girl, the father 
coolly announces that **nothing has been 
born,” and the friends go home sad and 
silent. ‘The infanticide of female children 
has, in some districts, been a recognized 
custom. ‘The age for marriage is between 
eight and twelve for girls; between ten 
and eighteen for boys. Neither boys nor 

irls have any choice in this first marriage, 

ut if a man marries a second time he has 
freedom of choice. A man may sell or re- 
pudiate his wife, but ‘‘neither by sale nor 
by repudiation is a wife released from her 
husband.” ‘I'he girl once married thence- 
forth belongs to her husband’s clan and is 
not allowed to be called by the name given 
her by her parents. Childhood is the hey- 
day of a Hindu woman’s life; she is never 
troubled by caste distinctions, or studies, 
and is like a young colt with complete 
liberty. But breaking the bride’s spirit is 
an essential part of marital discipline. She 
must not talk or laugh aloud; must never 
speak to the male relatives of her husband 
unless commanded. If she gives birth to 
a daughter first, or has no childreu, she is 
treated as a criminal, and may be repu- 
diated. ‘The only relation in which she is 
respected is as a mother of sons. She is 
the queen of her son’s household. Even 
the English judges enforce, in this enlight- 
ened age, these inhuman and barbaric 
laws. A widow, even if a child, and be- 
fore the wurriage is consummated, is re- 
garded as suffering punishment for horri- 
ble crimes committed by her in a former 
existénce, and she is treated accordingly. 
Unless the mother of sons, she is almost 
an outcast. In any case she is commanded 
to ‘‘emaciate her body by living on pure 
flowers, roots, and fruit,” and never even to 
mention the name of a man after her hus- 
band has died. ‘There is no future heaven 
for her except the celestial mansion of her 
husband, and the only place where she 
can be independent of him is in hell. Her 
self-immolation upon his funeral pyre is 
the supreme act of conjugal fidelity. 

It seems incredible that women are thus 
treated by the greater part of the earth’s 
population to-day. And the most start- 
ling fact is that these abuses are neither 
prescribed nor sanctioned by the earlier 
laws, but have been gradually imposed by 
accretions of conservatism in the course 
of ages. Let the women of America be 
warned in time. No one can study social 
facts in the lightof history without recog- 
nizing the imperative need of the woman 
suffrage movement. There is a constant 
tendency towards reaction in legislation, 
and eternal vigilance is the price of lib- 
erty. For woman as for man, there is no 
permanent alternative between the posi- 
tion of a slave or of an equal. 

This book is written for a purpose. 
The Pundita Ramabai proposes to open 
houses in India for the shelter and educa- 
tion of high-caste widows, where they 
will not lose caste nor be disturbed in 
their religious belief, and where they can 
learn to make for themselves an honora- 
ble and independent living as ‘teachers, 
governesses, nurses and housekeepers. 
These houses are to be under the superin- 
tendence of influential Hindu ladies and 
gentlemen, aided by well-qualified Ameri- 
ean ladies as assistants and teachers. 
Libraries and lectureships are to be added, 
so as to open the eyes and ears of these 
dwellers in enforced ignorance and degra- 
dation. Such an institution is a most 
needed form of missionary effort. At first 
the pupils must be supported, and the 
teachers paid by American contributors. 
When the institution has demonstrated its 
value Hindu help may be expected, but 
for about ten years foreign help will be 
needed. This brave and earnest Hindu 
woman summons American men and 
women to help her, regardless of nation, 
caste or creed. If this admirable book 
can be widely circulated, the appeal will 
meet with a generous response. 

H. B. B. 


Tue Story or Kerepon Biurrs. By Charles 
Egbert Craddock. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Boston. Price, $1.00. 


Miss Murfree shines in her stories for 
children quite as much as in her novels. 
The children’s stories attract less attention 
from the press, but we know of some 
grown people who took even more delight 
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Established 1874. 


SIMPLE, NUTRITIOUS FOODS FOR 
SICK AND WELL. 
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Our Whole Wheat Gluten is a sure remedy for over Fatness, on nd Deegee. 
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in “Down the Ravine” than in ‘The 
Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains.” 
Her latest addition to children’s literature, 
“The Story of Keedon Bluffs,” is an ad- 
mirable tale, spirited. interesting and 
abounding in good morals—lessons not of- 
fensively obtruded, but woven into the 
very fabric of the story. No boy will 
think of skipping them; he will take them 
in almost without knowing it. ‘The story 
deals with hidden treasures, panthers, 
‘coon hunts, and other exciting features of 
mountain life. The older people will en- 
joy the bits of wise philosophy or sturdy 
ethics scattered here and there throughout 
the book in the queer dialect of the moun- 
taineers. One woman says to another: 
“Ef ye hed enny jedgment an’ forecast, 


M’ria, ye’d look fur troubles ahead like | 


them ye hev seen.” |The other answers: 

**Waal—let troubles go down the road. 
I wou!dn’t hev liked thar looks no better 
through viewin’ ’em "fore I got ter em. I 
ain’t a-goin’ ter turn roun’ now ter see 
agin how awful they war whenst they war 
a-facin’ me. Let troubles go down the 
road.” 

A blind artillery man, lamenting that 
he has not tried to keep a worthless char- 
acter, an old personal enemy of his, from 
getting into a scrape, if only for the sake 
of the man’s little girl, adds: 

‘But I oughtn’t ter hev done it jes’ for 
Rosamondy, nuther. I oughter hev done 
it fur the sake of—folks! A man oughter 
keep another man from doing wrong, if 
he kin, same ez ter keep his own score 
clear—them ez kin stan’ ter thar guns 
oughter keer ter keep the whole line from 
waverin’, stiddier a-pridin’ tharse’fs on 
the aim o’ thar one battery.” 

There is the same sense of sympathy 
with the animal creation visible in this 
book as in preceding ones by the same 
author. ‘*Mrs. Cat’? on the hearth, the 


circle of hounds around the fire, the ’coon | 


‘a-playin’ tag with his shadder in the 
moonlight,” are all spoken of in the same 
spirit that makes one of the characters 
say of his favorite dog: ‘Bose is like 
folks! Bose is folks!” 

The only fault to be found with the 
book, as a book for children, is that the 
writer uses so many long words. ‘There 
are occasional sentences which a boy of 
ten, even a well-educated boy, would 
hardly understand. But the enthralling 
interest of the story would send him 
straight to his mother to find out the 
meaning of the words; so perhaps the 
result would be to enlarge his vocabulary 
and aid in his education. A. 8. B 





A BEAUTIFUL and lasting gift is a Persian or 
Turkish rug. Such rugs are being sold cheap 
now by John H. Pray, Sons & Co. 


GLOVES © 


For Christmas. 


Your attention is caYed to the complete stock of 
Gloves for Ladies and Gentlemen, 


Of the Best Makes and Styles, suitable for 
any occasion, at 


“The Red Glove,” 53 West St., 
MISS M. F. FISK. 


There is no more acceptable gift at Christmas 
than Gloves, and these are well worth your attention. 


TRIMMED BASKETS. 


‘Wild Rose” Chair Pillows. 


The ‘*Wild Rose” Chair Back Pillow is 
one of our latest novelties. 

Visit our new store, half full of Christ- 
mas Books; the other half, other Christ- 
mas things. 

Books are new with us, and so our Books 
are fresh. 

QUAINT CARDS (imported by us). 

CALENDARS (every kind). 

SOUVENIR BOOKLETS (published 
only by us). 

Prices to draw the Christmas trade. 


No. 3 BEACON STREET, 


H.H.Carter& Karrick, 


ANNEX STORES, 1 & 2 BEACON ST. 


HOLIDAY BOOK. 
HELEN; Or, Will She Save Him? 


A thrilling Temperance Story, by Mrs. SARAH M 
PERKINS. Price, 75 cents per copy. 
Send orders to 
MRS. PERKINS, 
24 Arlington Court, Cleveland, Ohio. 














MBROIDERED SUSPENDERS — Mounted 
at notice. Call 


mn Woon x. Law — for og 
. As Room ashington Street, o; 
site R. H. Whi Cos; take elevator. wr 


FURS! FURS! 


The best selected stock of Muffs, Boas, Capes 
and Trimmings for Ladies, Misses and Children, 
at the lowest prices, can be found during the 
holiday weeks at H. CRINE, 15 Avon Street. 

Special inducements in Ladies’ Furs and Trim- 
mings, also Gents’ Fur-lined Overcoats and 
Gents’ Fur Collars and Cuffs, are offered on ac- 
count of the unseasonable weather during the 
holiday weeks at 


H.CRINE, 15 AVON STREET 
FOR GIFTS. 


ustrated Books 


| LOWELL. VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL. 
Portrait and Illustrations, $10. 

HAWTHORNE. TANGLEWOOD TALES. With 
18 full-page Illustrations and many smaller 
ones, $2.50, 

MRS. WHITNEY. 





| 





With 





BIRD TALK. With many 


| illustrations, $1. 


STILLMAN. ON THE TRACK OF ULYSSES, 
Fully illustrated. $4. 


- 
44 
Biography. 

CABOT. MEMOIR OF RALPH WALDO EMER- 
SON. With a fine new steel Portrait. 2 vols. 
12mo, gilt top, $3.50, 

SCHURZ. HENRY CLAY. 2 vols. l6mo, gilt top 
$2.50; half morocco, $5.00. 

TYLER, PATRICK HENRY. 1l6mo, $1.4. 

McMASTER. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. With a 
steel Portrait. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

MITCHEL. ORMSBY MACKNIGHT MITCHEL, 
Astronomer and general, With a Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00, 


J 
Novels and Stories. 
MISS PHELPS. THE GATES BETWEEN, $1.25. 
AN OLD MAID’S PARADISE, and BURG- 
LARS IN PARADISE, $1.25. 
CRAWFORD. PAUL PATOFF. $1.50. 
MRS. HIGGINSON. A PRINCESS OF JAVA. 
$1.50, 
CRADDOCK, A STORY OF KEEDON BLUFFS. 
$l. 


THANET. KNITTERS IN THE SUN. $1.25, 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


BEDDING. SUPPLIES 
A. L. Haskell & Son, 


{02 Hanover St., Boston, 


Offer for sale a large assort- 
ment of Hair Mattresses of the 
best pure stock. Different 
grades in stock, or made to 
order. Prices as follows: $22, 
$20, $18, $16, $14 and $12. 
Also a large variety of other 
grades—Wool, Cotton, Moss, Fi- 
bre, Husk, Excelsior. Also White 
and Gray Down. 

Live Geese and Domestic 
Feathers) We make a spec- 
ialty of dressing our pure live 
Geese Feathers. Steam dry, 
cold blast air, machine picked. 
No quills, no dust, no odor, 
no animal matter. 

Also assortments of Uphol- 
stered, Braided and Woven 
Wire Spring Beds. 

A nice new article — Brass, 
Bronzed, Iron Bedstead. 

Woven Wire Folding Cots, 
different sizes. 


Have you tried ““WILLCOX 
LADIES ! coxtour cure sox: 
sk ‘of pins. 
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Woman Suffrage Association is 
meeting. ‘This year the leading 
a very modest demonstration. 
y was the annual meeting of the 
asseciation held here, leaving its 
t of wholesome influence and lively 
that. it seemed neither wise 
nor fHecessary to follow it with a meeting 
of am elaborate character. We chose to 
content ourselves with a simple gathering 
of members of the society for the mere 
purpose of electing officers for the ensuing 
year, We never held such an economical 
meeting before, and the money that a 
more pretentious affair would have coat 
can Bow be used in some other way equally 
serviceable to the advancement of woman 
suffrage. 

Our work was accomplished with the 
utmost ease. President Mary Grew took 
the chair, ealled the meeting to order, ap- 
pointed a nominating committee, received 
their report, asked the meeting to take 
action thereon, and declared the result of 
the election as follows: for president, 
Mary Grew; vice-presidents, Sarah H. 
Magill, Mary P. Chambers and Charlotte 
L.. Peirce; recording secretary, Mary Ken- 
derdine; corresponding secretary, Harriet 
D. Purvis; executive committee, Sarah H. 
I’eiree, Mary 8. Hillborn, Emily P. Shoe- 
maker, Lucretia B. Mitchell, Josephine B. 
Justice, Rachel Foster, Elizabeth B. Jus- 
tice, Julia Myers, for Philadelphia; Sarah 
H. Magill, Deiaware County; Deborah 
A. Pennock, Whester; Hiram Corzon, M. 
D., Montgomery; Matilda Hindman, Alle- 
ghany; J. K. Wildman, Bucks; and J. E, 
Case, Susquehanna County. 

Mary Grew made some fitting remarks in 
a quiet, unconventional manner, thanking 
the members for their confidence in aguin 
choosing her for their president; declar- 
ing anew her faith in the justive and pro- 
priety of woman suffrage, as well as her 
upchanging hope in its ultimate triumph, 
which might not be very remote; and 
earnestly announcing her intention to be 
connected with the society in some way 
as long as she should live. In the course 
of her remarks she spoke of the death of 
her life-long friend and co-worker in the 
anti-slavery movement, Edward M. Davis, 
which occurred suddenly at Boston a few 
days before. 

The treasurer, Annie Heacock, presented 
her report, which showed a gratifying 
balance of nine hundred and eighty-one 
dollars and twenty cents on hand, which 
is a source of solid comfort. 

The secretary of the meeting, Elizabeth 
B. Justice, read the interesting annual re- 
port which she had prepared, and which 
was published in last weck’s issue of the 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL, and has therefore al- 
ready spoken for itself to your readers. 

John K. Wildman was called upon to 
give some account of the annual meeting 
of the American Association for the edifi- 
cation of the audience, although there was 
every reason to believe that the persons 
composing the audience were already suf- 
ficiently edified concerning that notable 
entertainment. He briefly gave his im- 
pressions of the meeting and its excellent 
influence, and mentioned some of the en- 
covraging tokens suggested by the char- 
acter of the audience which should give 
us renewed coufidence in the value of our 
work, and inspire us with fresh hope. As 
he was the only person present belonging 
to man’s side of humanity, he might rea- 
sonably have been excused from taking a 
conspicuous part in the proceedings of the 
meeting, which comprised so many capa- 
ble and intelligent women. 

Mrs. Charlotte L. Peirce gave an account 
of the visit of Lucy Stone and Julia Ward 
Howe to the New Century Club, at the 
time of the annual meeting, who were so 
happily introduced by its president, Mrs. 
Fannie B. Ames, and who, by their felic- 
itous remarks, left such a pleasant impres- 
sion on the minds of those who heard 
them. 

Mrs. Josephine B. Justice gave a cheer- 
ing report of the contribution by the 
friends of woman suffrage of Philadelphia 
to the Boston Bazaar. We have reason to 
believe that this contribution will be wel- 
comed with a gratification equal to our 
pride in sending it, and we trust that the 
good people of Boston will generously 
patronize the Philadelphia table, even to 
the extent of buying all our goods, and 
paying libera) prices with commendable 
alacrity. r ! 

Miss Jane Campbell entertained the 
meeting with a bright production of her 
pen in verse, presenting a view of the tra- 
ditional “ivy and oak,” showing by an 
amusing illustration that the ivy will not 
always cling, but that it is sometimes cap- 
able of a vigorous protest. 

Mrs. J. R. Jones, formerly president of 
the W.C. T. U. of Philadelphia, made some 
encouraging remarks in regard to the grad- 
ual and obvious spread of the woman suf- 
frage sentiment among the members of 





who are tial in the Union and rec- 
ognized leaders in the temperance work, 
are slowly but surely casting off ancient 
and relinquishing their oppo- 
sition to woman tuffrage, and that they 
are beginning to recognize the importance 
of the ballot in the hands of woman as a 
vital and essential instrument for the sap- 
pression of intemperance. The presence of 
Mrs. Jones at our meeting was itself a 
source of good cheer to our friends. 

The name of Edward M. Davis, as | 
have already stated, was mentioned by 
Miss Grew, and that name recalls mavy 
cherished remembrances associated with 
the early history of our State society. Mr. 
Davis was a firm friend of woman suffrage. 
and always upheld the rights of all with 
fearless courage and frank sincerity. He 
gave most efficient help in the woik at- 
tending the organization of this socicty, 
and was elected first vice-president at the 
initial meeting in 1869, and in the two 
years immediately following. He earnest- 
ly aided the movement by word and act, 
and by open-handed and cheerful liberal- 
ity. Kindly recollections tenderly cluster 
around his memory. w. 

a A EE fee 


INDIANA ANNUAL REPORT. 


The Executive Committee of the Indiana 
Woman Suffrage Association, by Dr. 
Mary F. Thomas, on the Ist inst., after 
preliminary review of the early work of 
the Society, says: 

it has been the steady purpose of the 
advocates of woman’s rights in Indiana to 
quietly and persistently bring their princi- 
ples to the front, and maintain their basis 
ov the immatable rock of truth despite all 
opposition. To this end petitions have 
been presen'ed asking for enlarged politi- 
cal rights at every session of the Legisla- 
ture, and. though our claims to suffrage 
have been ignored by that body, yet the 
property rights of women have been en- 
larged; and the meetings that have been 
held, the circulation of petitions, the per- 
sonul address before the Legislature by 
members of the State Association from 
time to time, as they have been soenmene 
to do so, have had their effect. In answer 
to their petitions in 1881, an amendmentjto 
the constitution was proposed enfranchis- 
ing the women of the State. It passed 
both houses. According to the constitu- 
tion this amendment had to lie over to 
the next session, when it was discovered 
that a technical error at the time of its 
submission rendered it null and void, and 
it went by the board. No effort has been 
made since by the Legislature to do justice 
to women in that direction. During the 





two years when it was believed that the | 
amendment was pending, the members of | 


the association used every means avuilable 
to stir the public sentiment in favor of the 
measure. Means were taken to have every 
district in the State canvassed, the status 
of members of the Legislature on this 
question was carefully obtained, and a 
number of good men were elected who 
intended to do everything in their power to 
aid the Amendment. But they were met 
at the threshold by the technicality that 
killed it. ‘Thousands of men and women 
had sent petitions to the Legislature ask- 
ing further action on the proposed amend- 
ment. but these were of no avail when the 


status of the amendment was shown to be | 


null and void. Whether the technicality 
that settled the fate of the amendment 
was really an oversight or a pre-conceived 
plan to defeat the measure and still satisfy 
the women by appearing to be willing todo 


them justice is only known to those who | 
managed the matter, and the light thrown | 


on this phase of the work by the action of | 


the Legislature. In answer tothe clamor of 
public sentiment among friends of woman‘s 
rights, and at the advice of those conver- 
sant with the legal status of the question, 
the demand was then made for municipal 
woman suffrage ny statute, and petitions 
to that effect have been presented at every 
session of the Legislature since. While 
not ignoring a constitutional amendment, 
if it can be brought about by fair means, 
municipal suffrage appears to be a more 
direct method of securing the right to as- 
sist in making the laws which immediate- 
ly affect our homes. and thus appeals to 
every woman to protect her own fireside. 
We have a very earnest and effective ally 
in this work in the Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union. At the annual meet- 
ing of this association last May the sub- 
ject of suffrage for women was discussed 
with more enthusiasm than any other. 
Delegates from all parts of the State rep- 


| resented 3,500 members of the associ- 


ation. The State Prohibition Society, 
the Independent Order of Good Templars 
exch made suffrage for women a part of 
their platform. 

‘This being the ‘‘off year” in politics in 
the State, we have urged the friends of 
suffrage to keep the fires burning on the 
altars, so that when the time comes for 
active work during the ensuing campaign, 
we shall be ready to stand together in 
securing members of the next Legislature 
who are willing to work for the —— 
tion of laws against woman. There has 
seemed to be a steady growth in the State 
the ogy Fp in favor of giving women 

laces trust on advisory boards of 

nevolent institutions, which shows an 
advance in public sentiment that will help 
lead out to larger fieids of usefulness. As 
women in these ts find their useful- 
ness abridged by their environment, as a 
matter of course they will demand the re- 
moval of the political incubus that hinders 
their full participation in the management 
of the work which the State has assigned 
them. As political slaves, they will find 
their hands tied in the very places where 
their services would be of most benefit to 


During the months of August and Sep- 





tember very extensive ¢ has 
been held in every eon al district, 
and a effort made to create an in- 
terest in this question. This culminated 
in the call for a mass-meeting in Indianap- 
olis September 20. Persons were in at- 
tendance from various parts of the State. 
Hand grasped hand. Many who had never 
before met personally had become ac- 
quainted through the work, and rededi- 
cate themselves to the cause. ‘his meet- 
ing was favored by the presence of Rev. 
Amanda M. Way, now a resident and voter 
in Kansas, but a former citizen of this 
State. She was one of the moving spirits 
in the original organization of this society. 
She presided at its first meeting in 1851. 
Excellent addresses were also made by 
Mrs. Z. G. Wallace, Mrs. Mary E. Hag- 
gart, Hon. William D. Foulke, and others. 
Letters and postals were received from 
hundreds of persons in different parts of 
the State, asking to be recognized as 
workers for a 

The superintendent of our headquar- 
ters, Miss Mary D. Naylor, has been very 
efficient in distributing literature through- 
out the different districts as far as they 
could be reached during the entire year. 

Serious sickness and death in the family 
of our honored president, Mary E. Hag- 
gart, prevented her from preparing us 
much work ag was planned. This is also 
true of your dhairman, who was prevented 
by serious ilfmess of her family from giv- 
ing the time she desired to the work. And 
now, at the opening of a new year of 
labor, we urge the adoption of plans that 
will ensure a thorough canvass of the 
State, preparatory to united action in 
bringing the influence of the best men and 
women to bear on the election of men to 
the Legislature who will work for munici- 
pal suffrage for wowen and favor other re- 
forms to better the moral and political 
status of the State. To this end let every 
member of the Association make a com- 
bined effort. 





THE celebrated Kabler-shaped boots tor women 
can now be found at Thayer, McNeil & Hodg- 
kins, 47 Temple Place. Many people in Boston 
and vicinity will be glad to hear this. They are 
extremely sensible and comfortable in shape, anc 
no doubt will have a large sale in Boston. 


At one of our Bazaar tables in Music Hall 
may be found bottles and tubes of Hak-ka Cream, 
an antiseptic and a quick anesthetic for mucous 
surfaces, and diseases, as Nasal Catarrh, Hay 
Fever, Colds in the head (a most positive rem- 
edy), Hemorrhoids, especially the itching kind, 
Puritus Ano and many forms of Eczema. You 
will never regret purchasing a bottle or tube, for 
it soon becomes indispensable in every home. 
Price, $1, and 50 cents, two sizes. Ask your 
druggist for it. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvei of purity 


strength and wholesomeness. More economica 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low-test, short- 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only 
in cans. Royat Baxrnc PowpeErs Co., 106 
Wall Street, New York. 


FURS 


—FOR— 


Christmas, 


Seal Oaps, Gloves and Wristers, 
Beaver Oapes and Muffs, 
Bear Skin Boas and Muffs, 
Sleighing Hoods and Foot Muffs, 
Fur Robes and Mats, 
Children’s Furs in Great Variety. 
Also, Fine Silk Umbrellas. 


REASONABLE PRICES. 


E. KAKAS & SONS. 


404 Washington St., Boston. 





| 
| 





USEFUL PRESENTS 


Coats, Study 
one 
SMOKING JA | sat comet's” 


HOUSE COA ’ cloths, at 
’ 


NOYES BROS. 





; Warm Driving Gloves. U!- 
GLOVES Hats Uloves renuine “Eng. 
THE FAMOUS — Weot'"Sna ‘cioss" dloves 
“ ” i Dress Gloves, ~ Coach- —_ 
LONDON TAN POR | men’s Gloves a specialty. 

STREET WEAR,  fty""olbr'and’ cise now tn 


tee 


NOYES BROS. 


In choice and entirely. new 


LADIES’ AND MEN’ Aesiean in gold. silver aod 
ENGLISH SILK | ~~ ood handles, 
UMBRELLAS 





at 
NOYES BROS. 
$2.75 to $35.00 


| 


A protection to the bow- 


HEALTA “ J os, for men and 
BANDS. NOYES BROS. 
L ADIES’ he fancy colored stripes, 


piaids, and nage figures, 
ILK new, stylish and desirable, 
UMBRELLAS,  xoves nnos. 


| In Ladies English Water- 

| proofs are to be had at 
YES BROS. 

| $7.50 to $45, Just opened. 


THE LAST 
PRODUCTION 


a | Ay Fe UMeFarlate, —— 
WATERPROOF 
COATS 


size and quality, at 
NOVES BROS. 


;Made by Noyes Bros, 
| are belng ordered from all 
over the country; they have 
over 200 styles, and cost 
from $2.75 to $65.00, They 
make them for men, women, 
WR APS children and the baby; for 

the sick-rvom, the bath, the 
nursery, steamer and rail- 
| Way cars. 


THE FAMOUS 
BLANKET 





And long flannel Night 
Shirts, for the home or 
travelling; they are a safe- 
guard from colds—at 

’ NOYES BROS, 





SILK AND WOOL 
PAJAMAS 





For the sick-room, the bath 
or dressing-room, for men, 
women and children, at 75 
cents per pair at 


NOYES BROS, 


BLANKET 
SLIPPERS, 


Indispensable to 
lers, at 


NOYES BROS. 





travel- 


ENGLISH 
HOLD-ALLS. | 


| Collars, Cuffs, Cravats, 
Gloves and Dress Shirts, 





NEW ENGLISH 
NECKWEAR. 


inevery possible style and 
quailty, at 
NOYES BROS. 








| Messrs. NOYES BROS. 
are the only house actual- 
iy sending goods to Troy. 
They control three — 

‘or 


OUT OF rate laundries — one 
, collars and cuffs, one for 
8] HOUSES | ons cravaiss and ‘one for 


ADVERTISING | family, work. | ‘Their work 


is the best posetate to pro- 


TROY LAUNDRY, p+ pn called for 


without ex- 





tra charge in the city 
8 given for 
laundry- 


ew gi 
any damaged in 
ing. 


No pocoens, 80 begs 4-24 
as one uf Messrs, (Es 
BROS,’ Blanket Wraps, 


YOU CAN GIVE 
YOUR 
FRIEND 


7 . for wen, 
women, children, and the 
| baby. 





That are the latest Lon- 
LADIES’ don production. in all silk 
silk and wocl, and all wool 
| large plaids, stripes and 
Bie cosets: prices from 


ENGLISH 
WATERPROOFS ° opened. ye have just been 


NOYES BROS, 


LADIES WILL 
PIND 


Most useful, sensible and 
reasonable CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS »t NOYES 

S., and it’s none too 
early to get them now, 


NOYES BROS.., 


Hosiers, Glovers and Shirt-Makers, 
WASHINGTON AND SUMMER STREETS, 
BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 





MILLER’S 
Reform Boot. 


€ 
H Zz 
_ Zz 
= Pat. in the U.S. 3 
= ge = 
= The Reform Boot is the = 
- anihilation of Corns, > 
Zz unions, Ingrowing - 

Nails, and various foot ‘ 

distortions. It can be 





worn without the least 
discomfort, and needs but 
a trial to convince one of its merits. 


DEFORMITIES A SPECIALTY. 


Please call or send for circular. 
EDMUND W. MILLER, 
5'¢ Hamilton Place, opp. Park Street, Boston. 
A Choice Selection of these Goods always in Stock. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Bceston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 
SARAH A. COLBY. 





ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago 





Term ins about the second Tuesday in 
com contionse thistycne wed. 
2 


Throop Bt., Chicago, Ill. 
ror WM. H. BYFORD, President. 





A Few Choice Pieces 


Preach tery 


JUST ARRIVED. 


Prices from. $20 to $100. 


€3 per cent. less than usual prices. 
CALL AND EXAMINE 


AT THE 


CLOSINC-OUT SALE 


Clark, Adams & Clart’s Store 


65 and 67 FRANKLIN ST. 
Bargain Tables Better than Ever. 


FIRST-CLASS 


Ready-Made Clothing. 


Gentlemen interested in the class of goods manu- 
factured by us are invited to examine our stock of 
seasonable garments, comprising, in part, 


Winter Overcoats 


made from finest Scotch, English, French and 
American Overcoatings, in Elysians, Kerseys, Bea- 
vers, Vicunas, Shetlands, etc. 


ULSTERS, in a variety of fabrics. 
FUR-LINED OVERCOATS. 


Dress Suits 


ready for immediate use and made from fine im- 
ported Cloths and Doeskins in iatest styles. 


BUSINESS AND MORNING 
SUITS 


of suitable Scotch, English and American fabrics. 


DRESSING GOWNS AND 
HOUSE COATS 


in great variety—desirable “Holiday Presents for 
gentlemen. 

We offer our goods at fair prices for the best pro- 
ductions, 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE, 
Prospectus for 1888. 


Beautiful Christmas Number. 


The holiday issue, now ready, is complete in itself, 
containing no serial matter. The cover is enriched 
by an ornamented border printed in gold. The price 
is as usual, 26 cents. It contains the most delight- 
ful stories, poems and essays by distinguished writ- 
ers, and superb illustrations. 

Among the important articles to appear during the 
year 1888 are the following. Send for prospectus: 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON will contrib. 
ute regularly to each number during the year. He 
will write of many topics, old and new, and in a fa- 
miliar and personal way, which will form new bonds 
of friendship between the author and his thousands 
of readers. In the first paper, entitled ““A Chapter 
on Dreams,”’ appearing in the January number, he 
relates incidentally, in connection with the general 
subject, some interesting facts concerning the origin 
of the now famous story, ‘Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde.” 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, by W. 8. CHAP. 
LAIN, will be the first of an especially important 
and interesting series of papers on railways, their 
administrations and construction, including great 
engineering feats, famous tunnels and passes, and, 
indeed, those branches of the subject which in this 
day engage the attention of the whole country. 
The illustrations which will accompany this series 
will be very elaborate, original and beautiful. The 
authors and the titles of the future articles will be 
announced later. 

DR. D. A. SARGENT’S papers on Physical Pro 
portions and Physical Training will be continued by 
several of increasing interest, with as rich and 
unique illustration as those which have already ap 
peared. 

ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES of special inter. 
est will be those on the Campaign of Waterloo, by 
JOHN C. ROPES; on “The Man at Arms,” by 
E. H. BLASHFIELD; two papers by EDWARD L. 
WILSON, illustrating veoults of recent Egyptian 
research; a further article by WILLIAM FP AP- 
THORP, on a subject connected with his recent con- 
tribution on Wagner, and many others of equal in- 
terest. PROFESSOR SHALER’S articles on the 
Surface of the Earth will be continued; and articles 
upon two of the most steneeting rouge of contem- 
porary European writers will accompanied by 
rich and novel portrait illustrations. 

ELECTRICITY, in its various applications as « 
motive power, Explosives, etc., will the subjects 
of another group of illustrated articles of equal 
a interest, by leading authorities upon these 
topics. 

MENDELSSOHN ’S LETTERS, written to his 
friend, Moscheles, at a uliarly interesting time 
of his career, will furnish the substance of several 
articles of great interest to musical readers, which 
will be illustrated with portraits and drawings from 
Mendelssohn’s own hand. 

THE FICTION will be strong, not only in the 
work of well-known writers, but in that of new au- 
thors, in securing whose co-operation the Magazine 
has been so fortunate during its first year of publi- 
cation. A serial novel, enti “First Harvests,”’ by 
FREDERIC J. STIMSON, will be begun in the Jan- 
uary number, and early in the year novelettes will 
be published by HENRY JAMES and H.C. BUN- 
NER. The short stories are of noticeable strength 
and freshness. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. The Magazine will show 
increased excellence in its illustrations. They will 
intention of the. publishe aan cont, to ieee 
intention o pu rs to t 
work o artists, and to mote and 

most skilful methods of w 








foster engraving. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—To enable readers to pos- 
sess the ine from the first number (January, 
1887) the f ing inducements are : 


A year’s subscription and the numbers for 1887, $4.50. 
A year’s subscription and the numbers for 
1887, bound in two volumes, cloth, gilt top, 6.00. 


$3.00 a Year; 25 Cents a Number. 
Remit by Bank Check or Money Order to 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York, 
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For the Wementy Journal. 
eaalaianitan le AND INDUSTRIAL 
BY MRS. ABBY 5¥ MORTON DIAZ. 


{Conpluded from last week.| 

We need not attack the bad at all, De- 
ve’ of the highest _ and best will 
crowd out the low and bad. The time for 
such development is at the easily impres- 
sible period of, life, and the place is the 
home, if the home-maker, woman, be equal 
to the situation. It is not ignoring the 
very great responsibilities in this matter 
of the other sex to say that ours has the 
more abiding opportunities. The compe- 
tent woman will use these in securing for 
her children just the opposites of the afore- 
said conditions. She will instil true ideas 
of money-worth and character-worth; will 
let no stigma rest upon labor; will foster 
the spirit of benevolence, self-restraint, 
self-respect, self-dependence. Herself on 
a high plane, she will set up high stand- 
ards, stimulate the intellect, kindle enthu- 
siasm, arouse energy, make frivolity con- 
temptible, dishonor despicable, and the 
conduct of life in the home will be such 
that truth, purity, love, devotion to prin- 
ciple shall be breathed in from the home 
atmosphere, and made a part of the child’s 
very self. 

Think of what even a few house-mothers 
might thus accomplish, and then extend 
your thought to a city full, a whole coun- 
try full, all helping to establish such in- 
ward conditions as must show forth in 
noble living. And women have by nature 
every requisite for this; have intelligence, 
sagacity, energy, insight, persistence, skill 
in adapting means to ends. Still, not 
many are equal to the situation, and the 
reuson is that a large part of all this— 
woman force, shall I call it?—is running 
to waste, and to worse than waste. What 
should be helping is hindering; is spend- 
ing itself in frivolous pursuits, unworthy 
aims, fashion-following; in efforts at gen- 
tility and maintenance of style; in light 
reading; in devising elaborate apparel; in 
putting millions of stitches into tasteless 
ornamentation, decorating brush-brooms, 
accumulating tidies, and making crazy- 
quilts of 999 or 9,999 fragments. Would 
women devote their intelligence, sagacity, 
etc., to devising means for the wise de- 
velopment of character, then might we 
look for the elevation of the people. 

Many suppose the most effective work 
for humanity is among the repulsively 
bad, the wretchedly poor, the fallen 
women, and that the well-to-do are outside 
the pale of philanthropic effort. But we 
should consider that with high position go 
influence and opportunity. If all well-to- 
do women would demand the same stand- 
ard of morality for men as for women, 
much of the work among the “fallen” 
might be saved. While paying just trib- 
ute to the many noble women who make 
their wealth serve their philanthropy, giv- 
ing thought, time and strength for the 
good of others, vet we cannot ascribe this 
excellence to money, since it is plain that 
some among the well-to-do women exist 
in the worst kind of poverty — soul-pov- 
erty. Their standards are untrue, their 
ambitions low, their aims unworthy, their 
occupations frivolous, their desires cen- 
tred upon self, and the character-revela- 
tions of some might show them to be more 
truly fallen than those brought, by we 
know not what cruel circumstance, to be- 
come thus branded. She is the fallen 
woman who falls into selfhood, or who 
lives chiefly in her lower nature. This is 
degradation wherever existing, and all 
women Jost in it need saving, and are 
worth saving, and not for their own sakes 
only. Asthey grow up into the light, ris- 


in 
. “cn stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things,” 

mental forces and character forces will be 
set free and made to work for the saving 
of the nations. Think of what the single 
force of love might do, turned off from 
self, of all that might be accomplished by 
mind forces now exhausted on trifles! 

It may be asked here, How are these 
lost to be saved? By making them think. 
Smith’s ‘Wealth of Nations” says of the 
degraded classes: ‘*Thought will show 
them where they are, and awaken a desire 
to escape.” The thoughtless and the well- 
to-do must be gathered in and aroused to 
thought and to high endeavor. And the al- 


ready htful among them, must they 
be ga in? By all means. The respon- 
sibility « any good thing lies with its pos- 
sessor. Thought-power is the power that 


moves the world, and its possessor is 
bound to use it for the world’s benefit. 
The public sentiment, laws, religion, 
schools and standards of a period simply 
mark the progress of thought up to that 
period. Therefore there is no work more 
effective for the good of humanity than 
our present one of making the Union a 
thought-centre for the consideration of 
subjects vital to humanity. ‘Terrestrial 
charts are drawn from celestial observa- 
tious.” Let the idealists bring their high 
ideals, the inspired their inspirations, the 


‘meet them. 





ignorance, arousing thought, stirring the 
heart, establishing high standards and 
sound principles, educating public opin- 
jon, and devising means for human ad- 
vancement, as well as for befriending the 
friendless, and helping the helpiess. 

But, for the demands of such a work, 
women need the development of their own 
highest and best. And it is in this very 
direction of the advancement of women 
that our institution is working. Let no 
one think it a matter of favoring women 
alone. Men stand equally affected, not 
only on account of the influence of women 
on character in its beginnings, but because, 
in a general sense, the standard of woman 
in the community affects that of man. 
Ennobled womanhood will make high de- 
mands, and manhood will rise to meet 
them. For woman will not be content 
with inferiority in man, as man has been 
content and pleased with inferiority in 
woman. 

My object in this course of thought is 
partly to show the value of our Boston in- 
stitution, and partly to suggest that 
women everywhere undertake a similar 
work—a work needed alike among the 
rich and the poor. Even in small neigh- 
borhoods there can be weekly gatherings 
for an intellectual awakening and the con- 
sideration of vital questions. With some 
the home life is unprofitable, with others 
it is repressing, with still others it is a 
weary treadmill of labors never accom- 
plished. Their cares perplex. - Duties 
multiply and crowd and press until every 
nerve quivers with the tension. Bring 
these women and others together in your 
unions or clubs, and for a time, at least, 
their higher faculties are called into exer- 
cise. Ideas are exchanged; contact of 
mind with mind stimulates mental activ- 
ity. Thought takes a wider and wider 
range; the heart is stirred with nobier im- 
pulses; wisdom is gained. All this is so 
much toward our fundamental work, for 
everything that helps to elevate, helps to 
fit for the position of controlling those 
motive forces of the world—character 
forces. The time will come when this 
matter of root-work will be regarded in 
its true light. Character-forces have yet 
to be evolved, and brought to serve the 
higher interests of humanity, just as the 
more material forces have been evolved 
and brought to zerve its more material in- 
terests. In the school and in the home 
this work will be paramount. Methods 
will be thought out now unknown even to 
the most intelligent. Methods will be re- 
jected now used by the most intelligent. 
But the time is not yet. First must come 
a general awakening to thesubject. ‘There 
must be councils held; a deal of thinking 
must be done; public opinion enlightened ; 
wisdom gained. Humanity can raise 
itself only by the exercise of its own high- 
est. Every centre of enlightenment helps. 
Let these be multiplied. Every town 
should have its Union to serve as a welcom- 
ing place for women, a means of the high- 
est deve'opment, a thought-centre for the 
consideration of vital problems, and as an 
organization ready equipped for philan- 
thropic work in any direction. If the 
grave responsibilities assigned to us are 
indeed ours, we should fit ourselves to 
We cannot aftord to spend 
time in inaction, or in inferior pursuits. 
Let thoughtful women everywhere con- 
secrate themselves to this work for the 
elevation of the people through what may 
truly be called the higher education of 
women.* 





* By the assistance of the Boston Union, 
through its President, similar institutions have 
been formed in Buffalo, Providence and Syra- 
cuse. The first has come to be recognized as a 
power in its own city. 
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THE SECOND WHITE CROSS OBLIGATION. 


You may take for granted that in any 
stand you make against this evil (indecent 
language and coarse jokes) you will re- 
ceive more support and sympathy than 
you expect, and not infrequently where 
you least look for it. There are many 
whose instincts are sound, who yet have 
not the courage to attack the fashions and 
customs of their set, and so yield to, and 
even sometimes seem to be leaders in, that 
which their hearts secretly condemn. 
Such men will rally to your side when 
you lead the attack which they know they 
ought to lead themselves, and it is not 
unlikely that among them there may be 
some who, by the possession of popular 
gifts, have much more influence than you 
have, and that influence your decision will 
enlist in the cause of purity. ‘I remem- 
ber,” says the writer of one of the White 
Cross series, ‘‘a famous University oar, a 
splendidly athletic fellow, telling me that 
among the men of his year was a little in- 
significant-looking fellow,whom they were 
always chaffing. They looked upon him 
as a regular maff. Ata boating supper a 
very objectionable song’ was sung. But it 
was the insignificant-looking little fellow, 





whom they had all laughed at for a muff, 
who had the moral courage to get up and 
leave the room, and it was the famous oar 
who followed him. ‘But,’ he said, look- 
ing raefully at me, ‘I felt I ought to Mave 
been first and not second.’ ”—Rev. Alfred 
J. Bamford, in the Sentinel. 
ie 
AMERICAN WOMEN ABROAD. 


A year ago the women of the American 
colony in Berlin formed _a ‘Ladies’ Union.” 
Its object is the social and spiritual wel- 
fare of the Americans in that city. They 
are raising funds to build a union church, 
intended to furnish a religious home for 
the hundreds of. students who annually 
flock to Berlin from America. 

Last year the ladies undertook to have a 
Thanksgiving dinner, with the customary 
American dishes. Mrs. 8. 8. Fessenden, 
in the Journal of Education, gives a laugh- 
able account of the difficulties they found 
in the way: 


“The kitchen stoves in Germany are 
made of porcelain, and most of them have 
only one hole for pots or kettles. The 
oven could in no way be persuaded to take 
in an American turkey; Se . 
chicken feels cramped for room init. A 
perplexing question was, How shall we 
cook the turkeys? Three ladies finally 
volunteered to stuff and bake nine turkeys 
each. Pies are an unknown institution in 
Germany. In order to secure these, the 
tins inust be made to order. and the mince- 
meat prepared in private rooms at board- 
ing-houses. ‘The celery for the salad 
must be brought from Hamburg; the 
cranberries from Dresden, whither they 
were imported from America. By this 
time it became evident that the Thanks- 
giving supper was quite a formidable 
undertaking. and incidentally that Ger- 
man cooking differed from American in 
many particulars. One_ restaurateur, 
whose aid was solicited, after listening to 
the detaiis, remarked, ‘‘You might as well 
ask me for slices of the moon! ! Another 
characteristically replied, “No, [ can’t 
make them, and if I could they wouldn't 
be fit to eat.” The supper, however, was 
a grand success, and every one present 
was enthusiastic in expressions of appre- 
ciation. ‘This entertainment proved a 
sirens bond, and during the winter the 
Ladies’ Union gained steadily in numbers 
and power.’ 
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RULES FOR NOVEL WRITING. 


Walter Besant. in a paper contributed to 
a girls’ magazine, Atalanta, has this to 
say of average would-be literary young 
women. It applies also to average would- 
be literary young men: **Those who would 
write novels have not the least knowledge 
or conception of dramatic effect, selection, 
exaggeration, emphasis, incident, humor, 
character, or any of the things which make 
up the art into which they plunge in sheer 
ignorance that it ig an art at all.” 

A native gift for story-telling is declared 
to be the indispensable foundation; but, 
given this, Mr. Besant thinks that the dili- 
gent observance of the following eleven 
rules will go far to make a young woman 
a good novelist: 

1. Practice writing something original every 
1 Y” Cultivate the habit of observation. 

. Work regularly at certain hours. 
Read no rubbish. 
. Aim at the formation of style. 


. Endeavor to be matic. 
. A great element of dramatic skill is selec- 


Srovewrn 
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ti 

8. Avoid the sin of writing about a character. 

9. Never attempt to describe any kind of life 
ag that with which you are familiar. 

. Learn as much as you can about men and 

“mall 

11. For the sake of forming a good natural 
style, and acquiring command of language, write 
poetry. 





N OTICES. 


New England Women's Club. — Monda 
December 19,4 P.M. Mr. Gamaliel Bradford 
speak on “Municipal Reform.” Club Tea at 6. 

here will be no Club Mecting on Monday, Dec. 26. 

Sunday Notice. —Dee. 18, Woman’ - Educational 
and Industrial Union, 74 Boylston Street, 3 P. M. 
Speaker: Mrs. Philena C. Start, President of the 
“Woman’s Universalist Missionary Society.” Sub- 
ject : “Sincerity.” 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
FOR WOMEN, with a complete Cotes Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural 01 Dg ae of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 yee Professors, ae three 
Tor, Sean boat on TLOR DD. Presta 


MISS ANGIE WEBBER, 


Teacher of Eloontion and Physical Oulture, 
120 Tremont Street, Room Ba 


SPECIAL 














References—Mies Fanny E. Bruce, principal of the 
Tremont School of Music; C.Wesle (| merson, M.D., 
president of the Monroe College of Oratory. 
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Charles Scribner’s fons the Publishers énable vs 
to offer SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE with the 
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WOMAN’S JOURNAL at $4.00 a Year for Both. 





The Inter Ocean 


Is Published Every Day of the Year, and is the Leading Repub- 
lican Paper of the Northwest. 
Price, exclusive of Sunday, by mail, postpaic ial sant oc oncemaérents 38-99 per year 


Price, Sunday included, by mail, po: 


iS 
It also publishes a Semi- Weerly ; and Weekly ‘Raitdon 





THE SEMI-WEEKLY INTER OCEAN 


Is pnblisked on MONDAYS and \THUR 


SDAYS, and beside the news condensed 


é Daily, it contains many spgeial teatures of great value to those eo situated that they 


can not secure the Daily every day 
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The American Agriculturist and The Inter Ocean. 
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(EARS, and is now better than ever before. 


THE SEMI-WEERLY in any of these COMBINATIONS is $1.50 MORE than THE WEEKLY. 
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THE IN TER OCEAN, Chicago. 


EDUCATION OF 
Girls and Young Ladies. 


One great advantage for girls at Chauncy-Hall 
School may be found in the variety of regular 
courses of study. 

Modifications of these regular courses 
allow scholars who are unable to do full work 
(either through delicate health or need of time for 
other things), to select such branches as are best 





fitted for their strength and needs, and to pursue | 


them under favorable conditions. 


The girls of the Upper Department have been, for | 


several years, under the special care of a cultivated 
and experienced woman. 

Their study-room is but one flight from the street, 
and has windows to the east and south, giving sun- 
shine throughout school hours. 

The Primary Department is on the ground floor, 
in the same sunny corner. 


No. 259 Boylston St., opposite tne Art Museum. 





MISS PLUMER, 
TEACHER OF THE VOICE, 
HOTEL PELHAM. 





MM R. JOH N ‘ORTH, 
TEACHER of the PIANOFOR TE 
Knickerbocker Building, 179 Tremont 8t. 


GIOVANNI B. RONCONI, 
Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method. 


Rooms 57 ickerbocker Building. 
179 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


ARTHUR W. THAYER, 








(VOCAL TEACHER, 


179 Tremont Street. 


¥ BENSON 
VOICE CULTIVATION, Italian Method, 


SIGHT SINGING, Tonic Sol-fa Method, 
14 Music Hall Building. 


S. KRONBERC, 


BARITONE SOLOIST, 
Will take a limited number of pupils in 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, according to the 
old Italian School. Hotel Boyiston, Boston. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


28 ts pane STREDT. 
including Cream, 5 cts. 
cts., 

















A SPLENDID OFFER! 


Any one sending $144) 
to us for a year’s sub- 
scription to DRESS. 
dur ng the present 
month, will receive the 
three patterns forming 
the basis of the Jenness- 
Miller System of Cloth- 
ing. After Jan. Ist the 
price of DRESS will 
ve increased to $2.00, 
and subseriber 
sendirg that amount to 
us during the month of 
January will be entitled 
to one dollar’s worth of 
patterns, free, in addi- 
tion to the magazine. 

end 15 cents for sam- 
ple copy to The Jen- 
ness-Miller Pub.Co. 

258 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


each 





Fitted Boxes eae 
Fitted Boxes Oil Colors 


In every style and at LOW PRICES. 
HARD PASTILES AND CRAYONS, 
SOFT PASTILES, 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


In cases or singly. 


All the Latest Novelties for Decoration. 
Purchase your Christmas Gifts 
now for your Artist or 
Draftsman friend. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co, 


82 and 84 Washington St, 
BOSTON. \ 


SCIENTIFIC SHOES FOR LADIES 


MISS C. BATES, 47 Winter St., 


Wishes to announce that she has made arrange- 
ments to keep in stock a line of MR. SAMUEL 
APPLETON’S SCIENTIFIC SHOES. Théy com- 
bias True Style, Comfort, Economy. 
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